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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 


“PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 


5 bed., all amenities; garage.—Tel. 3102. 
£4,995 or offer. 
OGNOR REGIS. New Detached Luxury 
Bungalow. In beautifully wooded and 
secluded situation yet only few mins. from 
sea, shops and buses. Very large sunny 
lounge, attractive coloured bathroom and 
sep. toilet. Superb labour-saving kitchen. 
All main services. 3 bedrooms with brick 
garage, £3,325.—Apply: STBVENS & Co., 
Arcade Chambers, Bognor Regis. Tel. 991. 
EVON (Exeter 9 miles). Compact Coun- 
try House of character, 4 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity 
and water. Ample outbuildings. Charming 
gardens, orchard, tennis court, etc., also pas- 
ture (let). Low rates. £9,000 freehold.— 
LESLIE FULFORD & SON, Estate Agents, 
5, Goldsmith Street, Exeter (Tel. 73044-5). 
EVON FOR RETIREMENT. Bargain. 
Granite House, beautiful views. All 
mains. Perfect condition. Low rates. Near 
bus, trains, not isolated. Garage.—Box 1155. 
EVONSHIRE. LYDFORD, nr. Oke- 
hampton. A small country Estate 
amidst a setting of lovely scenic beauty 
bordering Lydford Gorge. The house has 3 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
wing with 2 bedrooms. 2 garages and out- 
buildings. Entrance lodge. Large new 
aviary. Lovely partly wooded grounds and 
paddock. 125 acres. Main water and elec- 
tricity. £6,500 freehold.—WaycorTts, Fleet 
Street, Torquay. (Tel. 4333.) 
OMESTIC PROBLEMSS solved by liv- 
ing elegantly in small Georgian-style 
Residence on outskirts of market town, over- 
looking open grassland. Few minutes’ walk 
main-line station, shops, etc. 5 beds., bath. 
(h. and ¢.), 3 recep., cloaks (h. and c.), kit- 
chen, etc. Allmains. Garage. Walled garden. 
Good condition. Vacant. Freehold.—A. W. 
NEATE & SONS, Estate Agents, Newbury. 
ESSEX-SUFFOEK BORDER properties. 
-icturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
OR SALE, delightfully situated Country 
House. 6 miles from Dumfries. Recently 
modernised and in excellent order. Well- 
stocked and attractive garden. Modern cot- 
tage. Small paddock. All with vacant pos- 
session.—For further particulars, apply to: 
JOHN HENDERSON & SONS, Solicitors, 
Dumfries. 
OR SALE OR LEASE. West Norfolk. 
Fine Tudor-type Mansion eminently suit- 
able for use as school or residence. 19 main 
rooms, 35 others. Ample storage space. 
Close to road. Main electricity. Good water 
supply. Lodge and flats. Easily maintained 
grounds.—Iurther particulars FORESTRY 
COMMISSION, Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge 
(Tel. 54495). 
AVE YOU THOUGHT OF STAINES? 
A pleasant, healthy residential area 
adjoining beautiful open country. Hasy 
access London (Waterloo 28 mins.).—Write 
for lists available properties all prices, 
FRANKLYN BARNES & WATERS, Market 
Square, Staines (Tel. 4171-2). 
RELAND, BarrEersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), P.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
NORTH & COMPANY, 


RELAND. 


Estate Agents, Established 1829. Special- 


ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1-(Tel.: Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 
EATHERHEAD. Magnificent architec- 
turally designed modern Residence, con- 
yeniently arranged on two floors. 4 main bed- 
rooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, dining room. Superb domestic facili- 
ties. Garage and outbuildings. 2 acres ground. 
First-class amenities near at hand, Freehold 
£13,000.—CHAMBERLAIN & WILLOWS. 23, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MET. 8001). 


OVELY detached character Cottage, 

secluded position, outskirts village, few 
miles Basingstoke, 10 mins. shops, school, 
station, et 3 bed., 2 rec., bath., cloak., 
garages, acre, old-world gardens and 
paddock. £2,750 freehold.—PARNELL JORDY 
AND HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


EW FOREST. A most beautifully sit. 
and equipped Res. Sheltered from N. 
and E. Very pretty outlook. 3 rec., 5 bed., 
3 bath. All on 2 floors and with most att. 
elevation. Central heating, garage and the 
loveliest of gardens.—Apply: ORMISTON, 
KNIGHT AND PAYNE, Market Place, 
Ringwood. Tel. 311. 
OXBURGHSHIRE. Midgard House, 
Hawick. Situated 4 miles from Hawick. 
For sale with early entry and vacant posses- 
sion, this delightful house standing in its own 
grounds, facing south-east, and with an excel- 
lent view. The house comprises, on the 
ground floor, large entrance hall with fire- 
place, 3 public rooms, cloakroom and modern 
kitchen, also larder, store rooms, ete.; on the 
first floor, large lounge, 6 principal bedrooms 
with washbasins, h. and ¢., bathroom with 
heated towel rail; on the second floor, 4 small 
attic bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. Excel- 
lent gravitation water supply. Mains elec- 
tricity throughout. Outbuildings: a substan- 
tial block of outbuildings comprising 2 gar- 
ages, 5 loose boxes, deep-litter house and 
other buildings. Large and well-stocked gar- 
den with greenhouse, potting shed, etc. Also, 
if required, fully modernised gardener’s cot- 
tage and some land if desired.—Further par- 
ticulars and arrangements to view through 
the undersigned: ANDREW OLIVER & SON, 
Lrp., Auctioneers & Estate Agents, Hawick. 
Tels. Hawick 2126 and 3152, 
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classified 


PpoiNnT HILL, RYE. Wasily run House of 
exceptional merit in most select and ele- 
vated position but rarely available. 4 beds. 
(2h, and ¢.), bath., 2 w.c.’s, 2 receps., model 
domestic oflices, Central Htg. Garage. Simple 
secluded garden. Greenhouse and sheds. 
Exemplary cond. £5,000 frhld.—Sole Agents: 
Vipumrs, Estate Offices, Rye (2124-5), ‘ 
SANDWICH, KENT. Gentleman’s Resi- 
dence, near town centre, with 5 principal 
and 3 secondary beds., 2 baths., 2 rec., gar- 
den room, domestic offices. Delightful gar- 
den. £4,000 or reasonable offers considered. 
—JoHN HoGBIN & SON, Estate Agents, 15, 
Cattle Market, Sandwich (Tel. 3163). 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD OFFER 

EXCELLENT S. CORNISH BUNGA- 
LOW. With distant Fal and St. Mawes 
views; close Helford River and sea. Out- 
skirts lovely village. Completely modern 
and charming. Freehold. Ref. 4169. 

FALMOUTH. Lovely Residence, with 
sea views. Perfect order. Close all town 
amenities, including yachting, bathing. 
Bargain, owner leaving country. Ref. 8190. 

ADJACENT BATHING BEACHES, 8. 
Cornish harbour. Glorious sea, rolling wood- 
land and coastal views. Yachting and all 
shopping amenities close. Ref. 4168. 

ST. MAWES. First-class House and 
beautiful garden, close yachting, bathing, 
shops. Panoramic views of sea and country. 
Ref. 8200. 

For particulars of the above, apply to the 
Agents: STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, (fel. Mawnan Smith 228.) i 
WIMBLEDON. A delightful architect- 

designed freehold Detached Residence, 
occupying a sought-after position. 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, lounge- 
hall, 2 fine reception rooms, breakfast room. 
Compact domestic offices. Central heating. 
2 detached garages. Charming gardens of 
medium size. Price £9,750.—HAWES & 
Co., facing Wimbledon Station, S.W.19. 
WIM. 7676 (4 lines). 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station, 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, superb 
kitchen, downstairs cloaks: central heating; 
built-in garage and fuel stores; excellent site. 
£8,250, freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (MITCHAM) 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, 8.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


FoR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Most attractive Country House, Latten- 
dales, Greystoke, 5 miles from Penrith and 
Ullswater, containing 3 reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms with 2 dressing rooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
Two good cottages and easily maintained 
garden. Good garages and outbuildings. 
15 acres of land. All with vacant possession 
except the land.—Permission to view from 
MUSGRAVE & LEwIs, Land Agents, West- 
minster Bank Chambers, Penrith. Tel. 2043. 


ANTS-SUSSEX BORDER. Con- 

venient main line station. London 
50 miles, Portsmouth 20. Georgian House, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, usual offices, staff wing. Garages, 
stabling.. Ojil-fired central heating, main 
electricity and water. Open country grounds 
about 7 acres. Freehold.—Apply: JOHN 
DOWLER & CoO., 2, High Street, Petersfield 
(Tel. 359) or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. 
Mayfair 6341.) 


P!CTURESQUE CHAGFORD, one mile. 
A beautiful Modern House and Cottage 
(with lucrative hobby) in 21 acres of pasture, 
glen. woodland and tor, ineld. about 200 yds. 
of South Teign river (trout and salmon). 
No aerodromes, industries or trippers. 
—LOMAN, Denshams, Chagford, Devon. 


COTLAND. For sale, Agricultural and 

Sporting Estate on West Coast. Good 
stalking and trout fishing.—Apply: F. F. 
BRADSHAW, Land Agent, 6, Hill Place, 
Inverness. 


312-ACRE RESIDENTIAL FARM 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
With thoroughly modernised Farm House 
standing in charming gardens and with well 
laid out farmery, having recently built 
milking sheds and covered yard, stallage for 
90 milkers, hay barns, ranges of stone-built 
buildings. 2 Cottages. 
Own electricity. Main water. 
267 acres open land, 45 acres of woods with 
sporting facilities. 
Interesting antiquities on and near farm. 
Agents: RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL 
Newport, Mon. (and at Monmouth and Usk). 


Wanted 


URGENTLY SEEKING on behalf of a 

client (no commission required), an 
Agricultural state of 1,000-5,000 acres with 
possession. Must be within about 30 miles of 
Marlborough. Owners or Agents are re- 
quested to send partics. to Messrs. THAKE AND 
PAGINTON, Estate Agents, Newbury, Berks. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


BUYING A FARM? 
SELLING A FARM? 

Do you make your farm pay? A critical sur- 
vey andreporton your present farm economy? 
Consult: 

THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, 
Bath (Tel. 3747 and 61294). 


Pp roperties 


TO LET 


URNISHED (unfurnished by agreement) 
Self-contained Maisonette, 2 bedrooms, 
basins (c.h.w.), kitchen, electric, sitting room. 
Garage. Garden. Main bus Salisbury; 20 
miles Bournemouth. 4 gns.~-SAYRES, Stud 
House, Pimperne, Blandford, Dorset. A 
PART Devon Rectory to let. Exe valley 6 
miles. Hunting, fishing, ete. —Box 1139. 


Furnished 


OVERSEAS 


Farms 
TANGANYIKA, EAST AFRICA, 
hold arm Property, 910 acres, 
dairy, tobacco. 400 acres permanenthl 
valuable grazing, 500 acres proved Vj 
tobacco land. Large permanent river, 
tude 5,000 ft. Perfect climate and seenepy 
Six miles from Iringa. Large, attractive yey 
house with four bedrooms and two ha 
rooms. Many new and old farm buildings 
£21,500. Subdivision considered, 
CHRISTOPHER BAKER, 


NTIRELY modernised Queen Anne 
House near Winchester. 5 bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms, 2 bath. and kit. Garages 
and garden. To let for 18 months from Jan., 
1958, while owner abroad. 11 gns. per week, 
including gardener’s wages.—Box 1140. 
MODERN 3-bedroom furnished country 
House.—J. Brerts, Wyre Forest, Kid- 
derminster, Worcs. 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE to let 
furnished. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception, self-contained staff flat. Central 
heating, Hsse cooker, refrigerator. 4 acres 
terraced garden. 9 guineas. Hartley Wint- 
ney area. 36 miles London.—Box 1138. 
ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


Unfurnished 


CORNISH RIVIERA. Self-cont. unfurn. 
suite, Georgian mansion. Secl. estate over- 
looking sea. Kit.’ bath., w.c. Cen. heat. Some 


service. From £250 incl.—B.M./H.H.T. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


OUNTRY or Village Site for 1 house, 


1-3 acres. Partly wooded. Not on sea— 


coast but within 20 miles and no more 200 
London.—Box 1141. - 4 
GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE Period 

or House of character, for private 
occupation. Accommodation to exist approx. 
2 rec. rooms, 4 beds., 2 baths., modernised 
kitchen, large garage, small garden, central 
heating. All modern main services. Facing 
south preferable on the south coast with 
good sea views. No urgency .for poss. 
Photos. please and dimensions.—Box 1154. 


WANTED FOR 
‘DEMOLITION 


ASLEMERE DEMOLITION COM- 

PANY, Foundry Cottage, Haslemere 

(Tel. 1460), Surrey. for clearance of obsolete 
properties. Large houses purchased. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 
ROEDEAN. Builing plots for the erection 
of houses, in an excellent situation, with 
extensive views of the English Channel. 
Plots, measuring 80 ft. by 180 ft., are for 
sale from £1,600-£2,000 freehold, or from £96- 
£120 per annum on 80-year building leases. 
For details apply to: 

The Estates Surveyor and Valuer, 
26-30, King’s Road, 
Brighton, 1. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


BENTALLS, LTD., KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMES. Removals to any part of 
Britain. Shipping Department with world 
wide experience. First-class storage in 
modern depository. Estimates free. 
ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seeing 
Hamptons first. Furniture and effects 
expertly packed, removed and promptly 
delivered in complete security. Shipments all 
over the world. Safest, most comprehensive 
storage facilities in the U.K.—Telephone 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable terms. 
HAMPTONS DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, 
London, §.W.8. Tel.: MACaulay 3434. 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for eflicient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel.: 
RIVerside 6615). 
ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services in the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICcK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel.: CAN. 4444), 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advicefree.—164, OxfordStreet, London, W.1. 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, South- 
port (Southport 56877). 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2, 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in N. \ 
Bahamas real estate. World’s fines: 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX, }y 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi 
dential and commercial properties.—Wrir 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY GOy 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 
OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you ax 
contemplating settling in this land 6 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOAR; 
oF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Ustablished 1895), 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Paris 
Businesses. Investment and House available 
Our Real Estate Department will be please 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other sey 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships 
NS 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks ¢ 
Flats, Factories, Town & Country Honses 
—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitt 
Street, London, H.C.3. Estd. 1806. : 
DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, — 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY OR! 


AND VALUERS 


P.O. Box 233, Iringa, Tanganyika, 
_ —— 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 


CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cour 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 27 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206 


BERKs, BUCKS, and surrounding Cour 
ties. Town and Country Properties of a 
types.—MartIN & PoLE  (incorporatin 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readin 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershan 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRIC 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (Hst. 1892 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon an 
Wilts.—Hopps & CHAMBERS, Chartere 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and stat 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), am 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For sele 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripro 
BosweEL & Co., F.A.1., Uxeter. (Mel. 59378 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswea 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcomb 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPDRTIE 
£550 to £20,000. 
The Leading Agents: 


TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hanley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


ORSET AND SOMERSET.—P2TE 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61 
Properties of character. Surveys, Valuation 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 

HUSSEYS (st. 1777). i 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agent 
_17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). . 
ENGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuer 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841— 
Proctor & LIRBECK, Lake Road, Win 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and Londol 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pm 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFOR 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). _ 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHER! 
specialise in the small Period Count 
House. Farms and Cottages of charaet 
throughout the south-western counties- 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties. 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Su 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hig 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Esta 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 
HAMPSHIRE and borders. Town af 
Country Properties, Smallholdings a) 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY N 
HARVEY, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Stree 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 
RELAND. We specialise in all Count! 
Properties. Stud Farms, etc.—HAMIL2O 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATHS), LTD., Auctioneet 
Dublin, 


JERSEY; CHANNEL ISLANDS.—4E. | 
TAYLOR, LTp., 1, Bond Street, St. Helle 
Agents for superior residential properties 


ERSEY, C.!. Varpon, Hatt & @ 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Bur 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 32 
for all types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. IF. Le GaLials & SON, oldest E& 
House Agents. Bath Street, St. Helier 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1015-1017. All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1015 
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THE HON. EMMA TENNANT 


The Hon. Emma Tennant, elder daughter of Lord and Lady Glenconner, of Glen, Innerleithen, Peeblesshire, 
and 6, Swan-walk, S.W.3, is to be married on November 18 to Mr. Sebastian Yorke, only son of Mr. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Yorke, of 16, Trevor-place, S.W.7 
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CITIZENS’ RIGHTS AND STATE 
POLICY 


LTHOUGH it may be broadly true that 
aN the setting up of the Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals and Inquiries 
was due to the Crichel Down case, it is an odd 
and unfortunate circumstance that the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference did not authorise 
examination of the kind of conflict which arose 
in that particular instance. Nevertheless, 
Parliament will have that case in mind when, 
in the new session, legislation is promoted to 
implement the Franks Report. 

Meantime, last week’s debate on the Report 
has given the Government some indication of 
the currents of opinion running through Parlia- 
ment on this complex issue. Though the Report 
contains some 90 recommendations, many of 
which could be touched upon only briefly by the 
Home Secretary, confidence in the Government’s 
plans for implementing it will be greatly 
strengthened by his assurance that ‘the 
Government think it important that the citizen 
should not be deprived of what he often regards 
as his elementary rights.’ Here the Home 
Secretary was echoing an observation we made 
in commenting upon the Report immediately 
after its publication. We said then “the British 
people will not accept as final justice any 
decision which cannot be challenged in those 
Courts with whose procedure they are familiar, 
and in whose integrity they have complete 
confidence.”’ 

Mr. Butler was again in harmony with the 
sentiments we expressed when he told the 
House of the Government’s “full sympathy” 
with the recommendations relating to com- 
pulsory acquisition of land and town and 
country planning, designed to give the citizen 
a greater sense of fair hearing and to bring into 
the open, as far as possible, the process by which 
a final decision was reached. Cheers greeted his 
assurance that the Government were prepared 
to arrange for the publication of inspectors’ 
reports, and, as no amendment of the law was 
required here, this reform would be brought 
into effect as soon as possible. It was heartening, 
too, to have interpolated in the Government 
spokesman’s remarks on compulsory acquisi- 
tion his personal opinion that too much agri- 
cultural land was being acquired. 

Viewing the debate as a whole, it may seem 
that the lawyer-Members had too large a share 
of it, and the cynic might suggest that the satis- 
faction with which most of them greeted the 
recommendations indicated that the lawyers 
will in future have a greater share in the pro- 
cesses by which the tribunals resolve the 
inevitable conflicts between public interest and 
private rights. The House was warned of “the 
law’s delays,”’ but as Sir Frank Soskice, quoting 
the same source, reminded Members, the 
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“insolence of office” was a factor “which we 
should all regard as at least as important.” 

Despite its 90 recommendations, the 
Report, as Sir Lionel Heald pointed out, covers 
“only a very small part of the field.” The vast 
majority of cases in which the citizen comes into 
conflict with Government departments were 
not within the Committee’s terms of reference 
because they are not cases for which tribunal 
procedure is provided. It is, therefore, 
important to ensure that the general attitude 
of authority towards the citizen in these matters 
should be correct, and that just dealing should 
be the aim. That attitude is more likely to be 
taken in cases where there is no access to 
tribunals, if within the tribunals it is con- 
stantly made plain that the citizen has rights 
which authority must respect. 

The law may be slow by reference to the 
urgency of public need, but in the familiar and 
trusted processes of the law there is an assurance 
of justice which we do not associate with the 
other extreme of summary decisions by workers’ 
courts, of which, happily, we need have no fear 
so long as Parliament deliberates on these 
matters in the spirit of last week’s debate. 


TO THE YOUNG, ON REMEMBRANCE DAY 


E shall be dust too, soon, 

Who knew them name by name, 
Rejoiced in thew high noon, 
Or held them, when they came 
Halting, from life’s alarms, 
To our safe arms. 


We shall be dust, as they: 

But you, who gather on the day 

When we vemembered them, who knew 

Their fortitude, and counted all the price 

Of love made sacrifice : 

We charge you to be true, 

To give your willing homage, in our stead, 

To the beloved and heroic dead. 
MARGARET SHEPPARD FIDLER. 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE 


HE establishment of the Building Centre 

25 years ago—an anniversary which Prince 
Philip is honouring to-day by a visit—might be 
said to have marked Britain’s really accepting 
contemporary design in architecture and indus- 
trial art. The idea of a permanent exhibition, 
selective, but financed on a cooperative basis, 
of building materials and equipment with a 
technical information service for all concerned 
with building, was principally due to Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, still the Centre’s Director but then 
Secretary of the Architectural Association and 
known as a foremost publiciser (largely by his 
briluant photography) of recent Continental 
architecture. For years such organisations as 
the A.A. and the Design in Industries Associa- 
tion had been teaching “fitness for purpose 
based on imaginative appreciation of materials”’ 
as the basis for modern design: the principle 
enshrined in the report of the Board of Trade 
Committee on Art and Industry presided over 
by Lord Gorell, which was published in the same 
year, 1932, and the theme of the exhibition of 
British Industrial Art sponsored by CountTRY 
Lire and held in 1933, The Building Centre 
afforded, as i¢ has continued to do—first in a 
former art gallery in Bond-street; when that 
was bombed out in the R.I.B.A.’s old Conduit- 
street building; and after that was bombed, in 
more extensive premises in Store-street—the 
most effective means for designers, manufac- 
turers and the public to acquaint themselves 
with the available range of materials and 
equipment satisfying that principle. The value 
of the progressive but always reasonable and 
practical contribution to good building made 
by the Centre is evidenced by its continual 
expansion and by the number of similar 
organisations that have been established sub- 
sequently abroad. 


INVASION OF TITMICE 


CORRESPONDENT whose letter appears 

on page 987 reports the presence last week 
of a flock of from 20 to 30 long-tailed tits near 
a Dorset village where he had seen no long- 
tailed tits during 25 years’ residence. Though 
the various species of titmouse are largely 
sedentary, small bands sometimes roam the 
countryside in autumn, and at first sight the 


Dorset flock might appear to be one of @ 
But reports in the Manchester Guardian me 
clear that there has recently been a moven 
of titmice—coal-tits, blue tits and great tit 
in many parts of England and Wales, i 
Northumberland to the Scilly Isles and fh 
Skokholm to Bardsey. An invasion on so & 
a scale suggests that many of the bird 
immigrants from the Continent, perhaps 
Scandinavia. Since some of those that h 
passed through bird observatories on ¢ 
way have been caught and ringed, it m 
possible to establish their country of ori 
and when they return home. There ar 
main reasons for abnormal irruptions 
Continental birds into this country: bad weai 
and lack of food. Since the weather <¢ 
northern Europe seems to have been mild oj 
whole shortly before the birds were n 
here, the presumption is that they were 
out by hunger It would be interesting to 
whether north European birds had an a 
successful breeding season this year, for 
would have made any shortage of food we 


A BEAR NOTE 


URING Roman times English bears \ 
exported for use in the Colosseum. In 
reign of Edward the Confessor, accordi 1 
Blount’s Ancient Tenures, the town of Non 
furnished annually one bear to the king By 


f 


dogs for the baiting of it. Actually, it 
probably between 950 a.p. and 1100 a.p. 7 
wild bears became extinct in this island. ~ 
only in this year of 1957, the late Pa 
Marie Louise mentions in her Memories of 
Reigns that a part of Windsor Park is km 
“even to this day, as Bears’ Rails, the res 
being that here were kept the bears for b 
baiting and shows.” This is a rare exampl 
Bruin providing a place-name, for bears I 
not left their name on the map nearly 
emphatically as bulls (which can boast sui 
star as the Bull Ring in Birmingham) or ¢ 
beavers, with Beverley and one or two ot 
Unfortunately, bear gardens and bear pits | 
for centuries common enough. When QI 
Elizabeth I visited Kenilworth in 1575 s 
13 bears were provided for baiting: the C 
Master of the Bears, first of all bear-wards, 
then an Officer under the Crown with a sa 
of 16d. a day. We know there was bear-bai 
near Shakespeare’s old theatre in Southw 
and there are several allusions to the pastim 
the plays. Bear-baiting continued well into 
18th century. But later appearances of beai 
England were usually concerned with om 
both of two other enterprises: fat bears & 
killed to make pomade, and performing beat 
few of which lingered within living memory 
might be interesting to know when a perforn 
bear with bear-ward was last seen, as a 
enterprise, in-an English village. One has 
feeling about bears, as about otters, that a 
ticularly delightful animal has had a particu 
raw deal from humanity. | 


OLD AND NEW BADGES 4 


A eee question that has agitated suppol 
of regimental traditions since the met 
under the Sandys plan were announced 
apparently carried a definite step further b} 
answer in the House of Commons by the Un 
Secretary of the War Office. Mr. Amery, © 
reaffirming the decision as to new bri 
badges, saw no reason why a brigade am 
regimental badge should not be worn toge 
on a cap or beret. This, he said, would at ¢ 
give the sense of uniformity and satisfy 1 
mental tradition. It seems a reasonable 
out of a difficulty, a difficulty which will do 
less appear far less acute when a few years I 
passed. It has been stated that another way 
had been devised, namely, the new bri 
badge to be worn on the cap and the old 1 
mental one on the collar. Presumably we f 
wait for an official announcement. Regime 
feeling and pride have played so great a pal 
the story of the British Army that ever} 
must sympathise with some temporary 
happiness over the merger of regiments, 
the plan was obviously carried out with as mi 
consideration as possible and it is to be h« 
that this is now more and more gene! 
recognised even by the die-hards of tradi 
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OUNTRYMAN’S 


TOTES 
_ By TAN NIALL 


HEN I was a boy I used to be told that 
anything I wanted done for me, any 
treat I might expect, or, in fact, any task 
ul that lacked urgency, must wait until after 
vest. “After harvest’’ assumed a great 
nificance in my life. It still seems to apply 
farming these days. I notice that the 
mers have a great deal more to say in 
tober than they do in September, when 
ly are preoccupied with gathering crops. 
e of the things being said in Wales is that 
ding in’ rabbits should cease. I think it 
uld be an excellent thing if those who have 
»bits were forbidden to sell them for any 
rpose. 

Before the plague hit them rabbits flourished 
many a.poor farm with the blessing, if 
t of the owner, then of the owner’s tenant, and 
» tenant’s work people. Rabbits were worth 
mething where the land was indifferent. I 
ve a rather cynical memory of this myself. 
me friends of mine hired a shoot on rough 
Il farms. The purpose was to get a few wood- 
ck that dropped into the hazels at certain 
nes in November, and to shoot an odd brace 
pheasants. Regularly when parties visited 
e ground they found a good number of 
ent cartridge cases, and it was suggested 
the owner that someone was poaching. 
oachin’?’’ he remarked. ‘“‘No such thing 
ppens on my land. I shoot rabbits myself. 
ley are half my living!’’. It wasn’t very long 
fore the rent was stopped. About six months 
er the shoot was offered again. This time 
e rent was higher. It had been adjusted to 
uke up for the rabbits the owner was going 
leave to the shooting tenant, 


* * 
* 


NOTHER “after harvest’? topic that 

greatly interests me is the suggestion 
at something should be done to persuade the 
restry Commission not to knock down and 
literate the little farmsteads remaining 
_land scheduled for tree-planting. North 
ales is dotted with derelict hill farms as it is, 
d hard times were responsible for the original 
vellers in these remote places moving out. 
1e present suggestion is in the nature of a 
an to make part-time farmers of people 
king in the young forests or part-time 
resters of hill farmers. It might work, too. 
could help to solve the problem of finding 
arters for forestry workers and keep some 
rt of population in places that might other- 
se become wildernesses. A good number of 
tle farms remain like islands in some of the 
Id hills of Wales. In such places the living 
the tenant is often already combined with 
me other job such as quarrying or working 
a distance in some small town. A forester- 
rmer would at least be keeping to the business 
tending the earth and what grows from it, 
id very few people farm well unless they 
ve their full attention to the land. 


* * 
* 


HE recent article in Country LIFE on 

the subject of cone collecting brought 
mind an experience of my own. I had at 
rious times gathered deodar cones, the cones 
the stone pine, and other less exotic things, 
id among them a long cone of some species 
fir that grew in a wood where I had spent 
any happy hours as a boy. I picked this 
ne from the floor of the wood while in a 
ntimental mood. A few weeks later the wood 
as cut into by a sawmill company, and it 
isn’t long before it was all gone. I heard 
yout this after the lapse of two months or so 
id, taking the cone out of a drawer, I 
und that it was opening. Unlike other cones 
had found, it still retained its seeds. I hurried 
f and planted the seeds in two or three 


AUTUMN LOVELINESS: OLD MAN’S BEARD 


flower-pots. When I had almost forgotten 
about them, or given them up, one solitary 
seedling appeared and this grew to a good size. 
When it was about due to be planted out or 
repotted—I could not make up my mind which 
—I set the pot in the open, thinking the little 
tree needed hardening off, but it unfortunately 
didn’t like this treatment and died, before 
I could save it. 


* * 
* 


HILE on this subject, one might think 

that a good loam such as we have in the 
garden at the cottage would be ideal seeding 
ground for the over-hanging pines. The wind 
blows from a favourable direction, the cones 
open and shut at different times as the weather 
changes, and there is no doubt that seeds are 
released. Yet only one seedling pine has been 
found in the garden and all the cones picked 
up on the ground seem to be without seed. 
Another odd thing is that, although the ground 
on which most of the trees are growing seems 
to be capable of supporting good strong trees— 
the tap-rooted sort mentioned by the writer 
of the article—seedling pines are not found in 
the wood. They grow, if they are to be found 
at all, in fissures in the rock face of the cliff. 
Here one can see stunted pines locating them- 
selves so securely that it is impossible to drag 
them out without destroying them. It seems 
certain that in these fissures they find the 
necessary compost or soil and moisture to 
encourage growth, but why is it that they fail 
to root in the garden, where almost every sort of 
weed and odd plant that is unwanted thrives 


and flourishes? 
Bh, Fe 

AP-ROOTED pines fixed in the rock lean 

over the roof of the cottage to some extent, 
and a few that don’t actually lean would prob- 
ably damage the roof if they were brought down 
by a high wind. This reminds me that on one 
occasion when a gale was blowing fit to lift the 
roof there was an urgent knocking on the 
cottage door at a very late hour. The knocking 
ceased before anyone could get down and the 
caller departed without giving the warning 
of the danger of falling trees that he had intended 
to give. On the following day the knocking was 


IN THE CHILTERNS 


explained. In the adjoining property, where 
trees had been planted, plantation fashion, in 
rows, most of them had been uprooted or made 
to slant dangerously by the gale. Not a single 
tree in the little wood or above the cottage had 
been shifted or damaged. We told the caller of 
the night before, when he arrived to explain 
himself, just why we had felt snug in the gale. 
He raised an eyebrow, I think, but could not 
deny that the trees on our ground had an extra- 
ordinarily good hold in the rock. 


* * 
* 


BRIEF reference to the word ‘‘Soho,” 

which I mentioned in Country Lire of 
August 8 and September 19, is made by a 
correspondent who writes from Wells in 
Somerset and remarks: ‘There is, I believe, no 
doubt that Monmouth’s followers used the 
password ‘Soho’ in these parts. The Duke 
passed through Wells on more than one occa- 
sion and a house called Soho was pulled down 
50 years ago. Its carved namestone is fortu- 
nately still preserved in this street. Monmouth 
is supposed to have stayed there. Also, a 
hamlet of about four houses in a wild spot 
north of Leigh-on-Mendip is called Soho. This 
is quite close to the spot at Norton St. Philip 
where there was a considerable skirmish. This 
hamlet was so named in the first ordnance map 
of 1801, but nowhere recorded in medieval 
documents. It might, therefore, have been 
named in that fatal year, 1685.” 

I mentioned this to the friend who thought 
he had found the answer to the mystery of the 
London place-name in the hare-hunters’ cry, 
“So ho!” and he agreed that, when one remem- 
bers Monmouth House in Soho, it sounds very 
much like the solution. But, like me, he has a 
mental picture of the environs of old-time 
London, and likes to think of the hare being 
seen in Soho, just as I like to think of perch 
being caught in the London docks and the canal 
at Paddington. It all helps to make the Great 
Wen seem more wholesome to one with a 
country background. There are jays in the trees 
at Hyde Park Corner (I have seen them for 
myself), and I am intrigued with the vision of a 
good high-skipping hare going through restau- 
rant land and perhaps stopping to listen to the 
chimes of one of the City churches. 
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NEW IDEAS FROM OLD TOWNS 


By SAMUEL MORRISON AND GERALD F. SHEARD 


i AKE no little plans’ was the burden of Dr. 
M Thomas Sharp’s address to his fellow planners 
at a recent meeting of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. The value of planning itself was not in question, 
but rather planning as mere bureaucracy, planning with- 
out plans exciting enough to seize the imagination. With 
bold plans the inconvenience of planning and its positive 
personal loss might be compensated by national achieve- 
ment in terms of fine town building. In effect, Dr. Sharp 
said that we have created a mammoth machinery for 
planning which arouses active public hostility because it 
manifestly fails to produce positive results, and most of 
what does result, planned or unplanned, is dull and 
depressing, if not ugly. In this category, we submit, 
can be listed the greater proportion of the nation’s hous- 
ing, both publicly and privately sponsored. 

People in their thousands go to see our country 
towns on fine week-ends. Is it only the age and mellow- 
ness of those towns which is the attraction, and do these 
people really prefer their semi-detached estates as the 
place to live? Are those estates more healthy, more con- 
venient, nearer to work and shops, and socially more alive 
than the 18th-century towns that they have visited? 
What is it that makes the difference between Chichester 
and Becontree? Between these two lies the industrial 
slum and the reaction to it. Escape from the 19th-century 
town has been achieved at the price of long journeys to 
work, social rift and suburbia. 

Suburbia as we know it is the product of the Garden 
City formula: half town, half country. In the past 


economic factors preserved the identity of town and 
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COMPACT HOUSING DEFINING A WELL-PROPORTIONED STREET AT RY] 
SUSSEX. The cobbled roadway deters the motorist who has no business there 


BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM: THE GARDEN CITY IDEAL CARRIED OUT 


WITH AMPLE SPACE AND WITH CONVICTION 


A TYPICAL PRE-WAR HOUSING ESTATE. 


with telegraph poles in place of trees, minimum front gardens and identical houses 


Inspired by the Garden City, but 


country to the benefit of both. But the Garden Ci 
prescription is a little of each in equal proportions, so thi 
each is diluted beyond recognition. In the main, pos 
war housing in new town and old continues to endor 
this fallacy: Could it be that the very virtues on whi 
our age prides itself—light, air and cleanliness—hay 
been so administered as to deprive our towns of the 
most precious qualities, their liveliness and _ the 
humanity? 

The English country town, as its name implies, wa 
and is, an urban unit in a rural setting. Its boundari 
were defined and it could be appreciated as a whole, 
place with a form and silhouette of its own related to f1 
natural lie of the land. There were views of surroundir 
countryside from the town itself, and high buildings - 
the town were landmarks in the country. To-day we t 
to preserve the balance with green belts. But it ist 
good waiting until the town is out of hand before y 
recommend such a measure, for by then the fringe | 
straggling suburb which peters out into country hi 
denied us the sharp contrast which makes the Englis 
town and landscape. 

In the country town itself, the streets and squar 
make up the civic scene. That scene is built-up ar 
compact; it looks denser than it really is. A glance < 
the map of a town will show that there is more spat 
than meets the eye from the street view, but it is pig 
space behind the houses and no amount of front garde 
grass verge and municipal turf at street corners can cor 
pensate for the loss of that. 

Bakewell, in Derbyshire, for example, is a mark 
town of about 3,500 people. The area of the town whic 
was built before the end of the 19th century, whi 
excludes the suburban appendages and council estate, 
fairly easily defined. It is 54 acres in extent, on hil 
ground, and contains perhaps half the total populatio 
In this area, which we have taken as a test case, the 
are almost ten houses and shops per acre. And in additic 
there are 50 other buildings, including schools, bank 
offices, factories, pubs and churches; and there are tv 
areas of public garden, including the church green. 

This density arose; it was not planned. It aro 
according to the size of the houses, the amount of lar 
required for public space and private garden, and tl 
local character of the site, and naturally enough there 
a wide diversity of density in different parts of the tow 
The Vicarage in Bakewell stands in a plot of some ! 
acres, and adjoining it there is an area of 23 acres co 
taining 55 houses. Even with such variations of densi 
the town character remains intact, for it derives fro 
the way buildings are set down, not on the number 
them per acre; Chelsea is as urban as Chipping Campde 

How then did we come to plan housing estates © 
pre-ordained and uniform densities and why is there | 
little local variety? In the 19th century bye-laws we 
introduced to enforce minimum spaces between hous¢ 
and thus counter the chronic congestion in town centre 


COUNTRY 


e bye-laws, together with other sanitary 
orms and cheaper public transport, effec- 
lely preserved the health of the towns, though 
ise adherence to the minimum dimensions of 
2 law led to unutterable monotony in the 
fmmon housing of the time. But the pendu- 
m had farther to swing, and Garden City 
fislation applied more stringent rules in terms 
density. Eight, ten and twelve houses per 
re became the established maximum and, as 
the case of the bye-laws before them, the 
yal maximum became the minimum in prac- 
‘e, with a result more spacious than before, 
it just as uniform and just as monotonous. 
| Besides density laws, regulations and 
aaa have arisen to contribute to 
e standardisation of the housing estate. They 
mcern street and pavement widths, the splay- 
g back of buildings at street intersections, the 
aterials for roads and the distance between 
ws of houses. Let us take this last as a case in 
int. 
| The rule that there should be 70 ft. between 
ws of houses arose, like the density stipula- 
ms, in the Garden City campaign. The report 
the Tudor Walters Committee in 1918 set 
ywn the rule, supported by a diagram which 
owed that if one had a clear 70 ft. between 
70 rows Of houses the sun, even at its winter 
Istice, would penetrate the windows of the 
rthernmost row over the roofs of the southern- 
ost row. But no account was taken of the 
ientation of those houses, and clearly the 
agram meant nothing if the houses faced a 
ad running from north to south. However, 
} years later that rule remains, no longer as a 
easure for sunlight, but now substantiated as 
means of ensuring privacy; yet 70 ft. is an arbi- 
ary dimension for that purpose, to say the least. 

Rules of this sort accepted unthinkingly, 
gardless of the merits of a particular case and 
excess of the bye-laws, make it doubly diffi- 
It for the architect and planner who tries to 
prove upon the commonplace run of things. 
+t us make no mistake: there would be far 
ore enterprise and interest in our housing if 
> abandoned this welter of regulations and 
pt to the bye-laws alone. Not all the blame 
n be laid on the architects and planners. 
ieir creative ideas are unduly circumscribed 
r these regulations and, after all, others— 
uilding societies, building committees, specu 
tors and the public—call the tune. 

Front gardens are not the rule in the 
aglish town. As a device for privacy they are 
rely effective unless they are very big, and 
idly. necessary if the houses are properly 
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A TYPICAL POST-WAR COUNCIL ESTATE. Space, gardens and grass verges—the elements 
of the Garden City —are present, but the spirit is lost and formless monotony remains 


planned. In the main, the space taken up by 
front gardens has more value in the private 
garden at the back of the house. The back gar- 
dens are the out-of-sight spaces of the English 
town, widely varied in size and as private as 
garden walls can make them. If the garden is to 
be an extension of the living space of the house, 
it must be screened from the gaze of the neigh- 
bour and the passer-by. The Garden City plan 
opens up views between houses which amount 
to exposure of the personal idiosyncrasies of 
the Englishman in his back garden. 

The English country town—a product of 
the horse-and-carriage age—cannot cope with 
to-day’s traffic conditions. There is daily con- 
gestion in every market-square and high-street 
in the country. Here is a challenge to planning 
which we have hardly begun to face. Abroad 
one finds motorways designed with free-flowing 
inevitability across the landscape. How much 
could we have accomplished if we had diverted 
some of the £150 million we spent on the con- 
struction of new estate roads between 1945 and 
1954? On the other hand, the virtue of the 


motor-car is its extreme mobility, and planning 
ideas which ban the motor-car from housing 
precincts altogether simply evade the issue. 

It seems to us that the answer lies in 
establishing priorities on the roads, and that 
the domestic street is the place for pedestrian 


priority. Children will always play in the street 
where there is a hard, drained surface over- 
looked by their homes, despite the green play 
areas that are sometimes available to them. 
For children and adults, the streets must be 
kept safe. In short, our aim must be a system 
of main routes designed as fast motorways with 
the pedestrian excluded, and housing streets 
designed for pedestrians first and foremost, with 
traffic speeds limited, not by signs and exhorta- 
tions to be good, but by sharp bends, cobbled 
strips and curbs. Ironically this system is the 
very reverse of the present state of affairs on 
our roads. Now, one can motor at crawling 
speed along overburdened main trunk routes to 
find, when one turns off on to an estate road, a 
good surface, easy bends and a race-track 
character out of keeping with its purpose. 

Once we plan housing streets partly for the 
peaceful penetration of the automobile, but 
primarily for people on foot, the highway rules 
and regulations which determine our street 
design can be abandoned, and once again the 
roadway and paving can become an integral 
part of the design of street and square. For in 
this design the floor is as important as the walls. 
Paving and changes of texture and level add 
interest where unrelieved asphalt would weary 
the eye as well as the feet. 

In the English town it is the mass of the 


HE ST. MARTIN’S ESTATE, TULSE HILL, WHERE THE L.C.C. ARCHITECTS HAVE CREATED A GROUP OF HOUSES, 


UNGALOWS AND FLATS WITH INTERESTING WALK-WAYS BETWEEN BUILDINGS. The motor-car is accommodated, but a 
sdestrian scale retained. (Right) NARROW-FRONTED HOUSING WITH GARAGES AT PIMLICO, LONDON, INHERITING THE: 
SPIRIT OF THE GEORGIAN TERRACE. Architects: Powell and Moya 
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PLAN OF THE GLOBE SCHEME, A DESIGN BY THE AUTHORS FOR PART OF A 
NEW TOWN WITH SOME OF THE QUALITIES OF AN OLD TOWN. 1, Public house. 
2, Club. 3, Shops with flats above. 4, Single people’s flats. 5, Main road. 6, Residential street 


and square 


buildings and the manipulation of the space 
between them that count. The individual 
nouse is only one element in the picture, and it 
will be judged by its neighbourliness with other 
buildings, and by the way it helps to shape the 
street and square. But from this one must not 
assume that there is no place for individuality 
or even eccentricity: the English town proves 
otherwise. There is unlimited variety of style, 
and buildings of all kinds live together because 
they contribute to the overall coherence. On 
the other hand, we know from the evidence of 
estates developed in private plots that unrelated 
styles and shapes will not produce coherence 
when they are merely set one next to the other 
with spaces between, along a roadway. 

That is one aspect of to-day’s problem. 
Another is the tendency on council and private 
estates to cater for one class of people with one 
set of similar houses. Much has been said, and 
many bold attempts made, to bring people with 
varied incomes and outlooks together in new 
towns and neighbourhoods, but can it be said 
that we have succeeded in this? Those who live 
in diverse communities know that it not only 
widens one’s horizons and sympathies, but 
is stimulating socially and also sound 
economically. : 

Such is the English town: a varied place, 
self reliant, providing many of its own enter- 
tainments and pastimes, a place which makes 
for everyday social contact without loss of per- 
sonal privacy. Some towns we know are better 
than others, but the best of these provide a 
civilised environment which new planning has 
not bettered so far. 

With this in mind the authors set out to 
plan a part of a new town which would have 
some of the qualities to be found in the older 
towns. The quality of age and mellowing cannot 
be made overnight, and it would be calamitous 
to try to imitate it. But in its place a new town 
can offer efficiency and a road system in keeping 
with present-day needs. In this attempt to re- 
establish the fundamental qualities of the 
English town, it seemed to us that to border 
close on whimsy and to let imagination run free 
would be worth while if, in the process, we could 
rid ourselves of the stereotyped routine of 
estate planning. 

The Globe Scheme—the name we have 
given to our design—is a group of fifty or so 
houses with shops, a club building and a pub, 
presented in model form. It is visualised as a 
small part of anew town. As a whole that town 
would be a distinct element in the landscape, a 
place with its own silhouette and character. 
But in the Globe Scheme we are concerned 
with the detail of the streets and the buildings 
which surround them, with the houses them- 
selves, their gardens, the trees, the pavement 
and the immediate skyline—in fact all the 
elements which make up the street picture and 
which make for lively and liveable surroundings. 


We have grouped two- and ‘three-storey 
houses in short straight terraced streets. There 
are a few front gardens, but in the main, houses 
front on to the pavements and they are designed 
so that living-rooms are not overlooked. Back 
gardens are enclosed with garden walls, some 
only for a part of their length with gates leading 
through to the allotments beyond for those 
whose tastes run to kitchen gardening. And 
there is a variety of garden sizes. 

The Globe Scheme, then, conforms to the 
English convention: privacy at the back of the 
house where one can be oneself, and at the front 
a public face which will contribute to the street 
picture and the civic scene. Streets, squares and 
narrow walks give variety on the way and make 
the most of buildings and natural features to 
mark occasional climaxes and centres of 
interest. 

There are 54 dwellings in the scheme: 12 
small flats, a detached house, a bungalow, and 
the rest terraced houses. They cover 2+ acres 
of land with 23 dwellings to the acre, and the 
gardens range in size from 560 to 6,000 sq; ft. In 
planning the Globe Scheme we set out to site 
the houses to their best advantage and the 
density was measured afterwards. We could 


vary that density considerably by widenii 
narrowing the house frontages or by enlai 
or reducing the length of the gardens, and 
could be done without materially changin, 
street formation. 

At 23 to the acre, the houses in the ( 
Scheme occupy very little more than hal 
ground that would be taken up by the fan 
open lay-out. It would be true to say that 
density arose spontaneously and, if justific: 
is needed for increasing the orthodox densi 
is that by so doing the distances to work, s] 
school and friends can be shortened, and the 
of road building and gas, water and elect 
services reduced. And this is accomplishec 
believe, at the same time as making the 
more pleasant to live in. ; 

The main road which flanks the ( 
Scheme is designed for speed; it might 
traffic artery passing through parkways t 
centre of the town. The streets which lead 
the main road into the residential area 
planned to slow down the traffic to a § 
which is safe for pedestrians. Floor surface 
designed with care and with a variety of & 
rials. But for all this there is car access to ¢ 
house and nine out of ten houses have a gi 
attached to them; some have two. 

The Globe Scheme provides for the dive 
of ways of living which are compatible with 
life. There are houses of different sizes 
different types of plan, and we have tric 
weld these together with other building 
create a coherent and unified design. The 
of course, a certain uniformity of style be 
the scheme was all designed by the same 2 


-tects. But the day may come when diff 


architects and their patrons will be able to 
one another on common ground to ma 
complete street design. 

In essence the Globe Scheme is an att 
to re-establish the character and physical 
that make a town the satisfying place to li 
that it can be, and at the same time to mee 
complexities of modern life. Humanist r 
than scientific values underlie the Globe 
The lay-out of houses involves to some d 
the planning of people’s lives and it imp! 
deliberate remoulding of the landscape. 
enter into that responsibility armed only 
pseudo-science, backed by a powerful bu 
cracy, is to fail at the outset. 

Planning there must be; the country 1 
small for each of us to go his own way. | 
counts now is the quality of our planning 
thought and ideas behind it, and suffi 
public understanding and enthusiasm to | 
the best ideas through. 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE MODEL OF THE GLOBE SCHEME, FOCUSED ON ' 


PUBLIC HOUSE AND SHOPS. 


In the foreground on the left are enclosed gardens 


gates leading through to allotments 
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A COUNTRY ASTRONOMER 


HE story of Jeremiah Horrocks, ‘the 
pride and boast of British astronomy,” as 

Herschel called him, is one of the happiest 
‘md shortest in the annals of scientific dis- 
jovery. Its backcloth was the stirring and 
/ragic times of Charles I and the Civil War, and 
‘he wild marshlands of the Lancashire coast 
\vhich extended from a little beyond the Mersey 
bast the floodlands of the Ribble and onward to 
jhe coasts of Westmorland and Cumberland. 
dere the extensive mosses held little townships, 
‘nilages and small hamlets, where the old 
jiowlers plied their trade and life was almost 
jmsular. This was the home of gulls of many 
iyarieties; of sheldrake, as well as of woodcock 
amd snipe, and of hordes of larks. When 
|Jeremiah Horrocks accepted the rural curacy of 
the hamlet of Hoole, with his church a chapel-of- 
Jease to Croston, the maypole age of country life 
was still dominant. 
| Southport, which progressed to popularity 
‘from about 1830, was unborn. Even the ram- 
|shackle wooden inn which arose on the lonely 
jcoast of dunes and sandy wastes with the 
|mosses in its rear—the traditional beginning of 
|the present popular resort—did not come into 
existence until over 50 years after Horrocks 
_ settled in his little cure of souls. 
Horrocks was born in 1617 or 1619 at 
‘Toxteth, near Liverpool, then an insignificant 
‘village. He was entered as sizar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, on May 18, 1632, a poor 
‘student and one seeming unlikely to win and 
jdeserve the praise of great astronomers and 
‘historians of astronomy. He became a fair 
‘classical scholar, and returned to Toxteth after 

a few years at Cambridge. He accepted the 

curacy of Hoole, near Preston, in 1639, and his 
| great contribution to science was compassed in 
a little over two years, for he died suddenly on 
| January 3, 1641. 
| He described his parish as ‘“‘a narrow strip 
| of land, having a large extent of moss on the 
|'east and west, the waters of Martin-mere and 
the Douglas on the south, and the overflow of 
| the Ribble on the north’’; so that he was 
| 


jislanded by flat, marshy country not then 
drained and ditched in the way familiar to 
travellers to Southport or Blackpool to-day. 
| An old rhyme of the times touches his area, and 
_ is curious because it contains some place-names 
| which still remain in the Southport area or the 
| town itself: 

| The Meols men danced theiv Cop 

And about the Maypole did hop, 

Till their shoes weve full of sand, 

That they could no longer stand. 

The Formby trotter supplied, 

Who, though that his breeches were wide, 

Yet they would not give tt o'er 

Till the piper was veady to snore. 

Meols and Formby are both known to-day 
of course, as is Lathom, near Ormskirk, which 
appears in another stanza: 

The lads of Lathom did dance, | 

Theiv Lord Strange hornpipe, which once 

Was held to be best. 

This presumably refers to the Lord Strange who 
besieged Manchester for the King and whose 
company of servants or players was well known 
| and popular in the north. In 1591 they acted at 
the Rose Theatre, London, then under the 
“management of the famous Edward Alleyn, 
founder of Dulwich College. 
¥ Another curate friend of the small circle of 
scientists which held Horrocks was William 
_Milbourne, who held the curacy of Brancepeth, 
“near Durham. The manner in which the little 
‘band was brought together is interesting 
because there were no newspapers in that era to 
provide a forum for letters or scientific articles; 
yet these isolated self-taught men drew together 
by correspondence, if not in the-flesh. The 
agent who banded together Jeremiah Horrocks, 
William Gascoigne, who was reputed to be the 
‘first man to use two convex glasses in a tele- 
scope, Crabtree, another fine young astronomer, 
‘and Milbourne, the curate already mentioned, 
was Christopher Townley, of Carr, in Lancashire. 
The Civil War extended and disrupted 
scientific study; during the first invasion of 
England by the Scots in 1640 Milbourne lost 


almost all his precious records and _ scientific 
papers. 

A greater loss, which Horrocks did not 
live to see, was the death of William Gascoigne, 
who fell on the field of Marston Moor fighting 
for the King. In the realm of astronomy 
Galileo was still living, though old and almost 
blind. Newton was unborn; indeed his great 


star began to rise o 
died. 

The simple observatory at Hoole was no 
more than a darkened room in the house amid 
the marshes, with aperture for the use of 
Horrocks’s telescope, which he obtained for 
half-a-crown. TI is no more delightful 
passage in the annals of scientific discovery than 
that in which Horrocks describes how he 
observed the transit of Venus on Sunday, 
November 24, 1639. His classical studies and 
poetry in university days showed him as no 
mean scholar; but here, in his own simple words, 
the moment of discovery becomes sublime in its 
perfect naturalness. 

Horrocks had learned from Kepler’s works 
and studied Galileo. He gathered a little library 
of books on astronomy in his isolated retreat; 


y 20 years after Horrocks 
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a By HOOLE JACKSON 
sight of the transit of Venus has an inspired 
simplicity :— = 

“ At fifteen minutes past three in the after- 
noon, when I first had leisure to renew my 
observations,’ he wrote, “the clouds were 
entirely dispersed, and invited my willing self 
to make use of the opportunity afforded, it 
might seem by the interposition of heaven. 
When lo! I beheld a most delightful spectacle, 
the object of so many wishes; a new spot of 
unusual magnitude, and of perfectly circular 
shape, so completely entering the left limb of 
the sun that the limbs of the sun and the spot 
precisely coincided, forming an angle of contact. 
Not doubting that this was really the shadow 
of Venus I immediately set to work to observe it 
sedulously.”’ 

Horrocks’s reward had come. He com- 
pleted his Venus in Sole Visa and left Hoole to 
return to his birthplace at Toxteth, although it 
is uncertain whether he had quitted the Hoole 
curacy permanently or only temporarily. He 
wrote to Crabtree that, with the Mersey near, 
he was observing the flux and reflux of the 
tides, detecting amid their general regularity 
“variations and inequalities hitherto remarked 


JEREMIAH HORROCKS, ASTRONOMER AND CURATE OF HOOLE, LANCASHIRE, 
WATCHING THE TRANSIT OF VENUS ON NOVEMBER 24, 1639. Horrocks had studied 
Kepler and Galileo and correctly predicted the transit. From a painting by Eyre Crowe 


small but adequate for a man of persistence and 
imagination. He began to correspond with 
Crabtree, who was a clothier of Broughton, near 
Manchester, then a mere hamlet. It was Crab- 
tree in whom he confided his great discovery, 
that there would be a transit of Venus across 
the sun in 1639 such as no astronomer had been 
known to observe before. He asked Crabtree to 
tell only one mutual friend, Foster, the Gresham 
lecturer in London. 

Horrocks’s telescope in the darkened room 
was fixed so that the image of the sun would fall 
on and fill a circle of the right size drawn on a 
piece of paper and divided into 360 degrees. He 
began to watch on November 23, for fear his 
calculation might be a little out of reckoning, 
and continued at his post throughout the 
Sunday, with the exception of the times of 
Sunday morning and afternoon service. 

“From sunrise to nine o'clock, and also 
from a little before ten until noon, and at one 
in the afternoon, being called away at intervals 
to matters of greater importance, which for such 
secondary occupations it would certainly have 
been improper to neglect,’’ he wrote, describing 
his vigil. The matters he refers to thus were 
such as he believed simply and truly to be his 
greater duty—the service to his flock in church 
for morning and afternoon service. 

Certainly the record which he wrote of his 


by a0 one.”’ His hope was to make discoveries 
relative to the motion of the globe. 

His death came suddenly on January 3, 
1641, just a day before he had intended to 
visit his faithful friend Crabtree in Brough- 
ton. Crabtree did not long survive him; 
Gascoigne, as mentioned, died in the fight on 
Marston Moor. Not only science, but the gaiety 
of rural life was soon eclipsed as the Puritans 
gained. power and then rose to rule the country. 

The MS. of Horrocks’s Venus in Sole Visa 
passed into the hands of Huygens and from him 
to Hevelius, who published it in 1662. John 
Wallis, the mathematician, gathered such of his 
records as remained, and these were published 
in 1672-3 at the expense of the Royal Society. 

There remained little of the wild marshes 
or of rural Hoole by the time the industrial 
impact of the Victorian century had left its 
mark; but the flatlands around Southport, with 
their great ditches and some of the hamlets still 
unspoiled among them, were dimly reminiscent 
of the great wastes even up to the 1914 war, 
when many recruits learned to soldier among 
them, and, perhaps, guessed dimly from rainy 
days and muddied boots how wet and wild this 
great tract was when the River Ribble over- 
flowed unchecked, and only the great dunes of 
Formby and the adjacent coast stood between 
the sea and the treacherous mosses. 


Sita! 


or 
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A FARMING REVOLUTION 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


effect on British farming of the proposed 

managed European market in food there is 
one category of British producer that is relative- 
ly confident whatever the outcome. That is the 
corn farmer on the chalk downs of Berkshire, 
Dorset, Hampshire or Wiltshire and the lime- 
stone brash of the Cotswolds, where some of 
Europe’s best mixed farming is to be found 
to-day. 

Oldest probably in terms of our farming 
story are the downs of Wiltshire, where evidence 
of agricultural activity, of the pasturing of 
sheep, cattle and pigs, as long ago as the New 
Stone Age has been unearthed in the form of 
animal bones. 

The chalk was cultivated, too, as well as 
grazed; the discovery of mealing stones and 
the vestigial remnants of garments speaks of 
corn and flax as long as five thousand years ago. 
The old field boundaries are still visible on the 
vistas of virgin down, which enshrine no fewer 
than fifty-two barrows. 

While it is possible to trace here the 
changing patterns of our farming from earliest 
times, these changes have been slow in affecting 
materially the great sweeping vistas of chalk and 
flinty loam. It is only the past half century that 
has wrought a really revolutionary transforma- 
tion on the chalk and raised these farms to their 
confident pitch of efficiency. Even as recently as 
a century and a half ago, when the French wars 
were making England more attentive to her 
food acres, a survey of crops on a parish basis 
brought from many Wiltshire clergymen—the 
crop returning officers—the information that 
their parishes were almost all ‘down to grass.” 
There was arable in some of the parishes, but 
tens of thousands of ploughable acres had never 
felt the bite of the ox or the breast plough. 
Despite their much harder working, the in- 
herent fertility of the heavier loams and clays 
made them the natural wheat lands of the 
nation. 

When the downs became more closely geared 
to an arable rotation, ecological factors still 


[: the present atmosphere of concern over the 


vee esac 


A COMMON SIGHT ON THE DOWNS TO-DAY: 


A STRETCH OF THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS STILL 
FIFTY YEARS AGO, WHEN W. H. HUDSON WROTE ABOUT THESE DOWNS 
A SHEPHERD'S LIFE 


kept the plough acreages in check. Writing at 
the end of last century, W. H. Hudson laments 
the “effect of breaking up the turf on the high 
downs [which] is often disastrous: the thin soil 
which was preserved by the close hard turf is 
blown or washed away and the soil becomes 
poorer year by year, in spite of dressing, until it 
is hardly worth cultivating. Clover may be 
grown on it but it continues to deteriorate...” 
The names given to the thin flint-strewn fields, 


: .* < rate é 


YOUNG BEEF CATTLE SCAVEN 


ot 


MUCH AS IT WAS NEAR 


such as Poppynap, Breakheart Bottom, Sta 
all, were indeed symbolic. 
This rapid deterioration of the farm 
swards of clover and his inability to ¢ 
vigorous leys to build and maintain fertility 
the break from arable led to the widespread 
of the turnip crop and the folded flock beh 
the hurdle. But many factors set a limit to 
size of the flocks and the acreage of roots, ] 
ticularly as corn prices, which had subsidised 


DNS Ria tig ine TOA Se 


GING A CHALK-LAND STUBBLE NE 


SALISBURY, WITH AN AREA OF VIRGIN DOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 


|, began to decline and there was evolved 
pernicious farming formula of Up Corn, 
wn Horn which brought the inevitable con- 
/uence of stricken yields to the thin soils of 
&) chalk. 
| The modern farming revolution which has 


#asformed chalk land farming is a product of. 


# past two decades, and is in its essence a 
+ [ple reversal of the traditional farming slogan 
19 Up Corn, More Horn, coupled with the 
)lisation that—with humus—potash is the 
)) blood of corn growing on the chalk. At the 
+ oe time the vigour and persistence of the new 
| ligree grasses have been harnessed to the new 
}\ance of fertility; and with the spread of the 
})dern ley have arrived the big chalk-land milk- 
j herds, bail-milked on the open downs. 

|| When one walks these flinty acres, 
ne of which are literally almost all 
mes, with virtually no soil visible, 
sir yields of corn, meat and milk are 
jjonishing. Yet this summer I heard 
|| world-famous authority on ley 
ming give his measured judgement 
it the modern method of growing 
mon the alternate husbandry of the 
r coupled with heavy potassic ferti- 
ng and stocking could be continued 
jlefinitely with yields and fertility 
jing up together. 

To-day the good Wiltshire corn 
/tmer puts down his ley, which usually 
jntains rye grasses, timothy and red 
\d white clovers, and leaves it down 
jt probably three years. It is grazed 
avily with cattle and sheep and cut 
t hay and silage, and in the shorter 
tation simple mixtures may yield a 
op of herbage seeds as well. In the 
jnter, before it is due for ploughing, 
lis pounded and puddled by the out- 
‘tered cattle, and then the ploughed 
rard, rich with the roots and herbage 
it over from the grazed ley, goes into 
ring wheat in March, followed by 
\ts or barley and possibly barley 
jain. 

Then a wise farmer takes the 
ld out of rotation for the cleaning it 
is been unable to receive during 
opping. Usually it is a bastard 
low from harvest to midsummer, and 
jien, when the risk of the flea beetle 
is gone, it is sown with a green 
op of rape, kale and turnip. This is 
d off with beef cattle and sheep (there 
\'e, of course, stock variations of 
jamagement where dairy cows are 
tpt), and what they do not eat is 
ampled into the flinty loam for 
mmus. Essentially these cattle are 
avengers living on by-products of the 
jable rotation—straw the by-product 
| corn and green crop the by-product 
| the essential cleaning operation at 
ie end of the eight courses. These 
vestock agents of fertility are now 
lostly the suckler beef herd and the 
fass land flock; and the vindication 
f the new corn-horn formula can be 
fen on most of the best farms in the 
‘ay in which stock numbers and corn 
lelds have gone up together over the 
ears. 

It is an interesting connection with 
te past that on those farms to-day 
here high mechanisation and huge 
elds enable the economy to be run 
ith one man to a hundred and 
fty acres oats are still the same 
inderella crop that they were on the 
Viltshire chalk a hundred and fifty 
fars ago. In the returns of 1800 
ferred to above, which were pains- 
kingly uncovered by a Wiltshire 
istorian, wheat and barley were 
ominant as now, with a sprinkling of 
€as and beans where the chalk runs 
Own to the water-meadows. The 
todern drawback to oats is that 
ley are not as amenable as other 
ereals to fast mechanical handling. 

The other big change of the past 
*w decades has been the break into 
airying, which received its first 
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impetus long ago from the killing competition of 
imported corn from the virgin fertile lands of 
the New World. But the new type of Wiltshire 
dairying was pioneered in this century on the 
chalk hills of Wexcombe, where cheap milk 
was produced from hundreds of bail-milked 
spring calving cows and heifers feeding on grass 
alone, and acting incidentally also as improvers 
of the downs themselves. These cattle were 
never housed, were dry by the winter and were 
—as they still are—usually milked on contract. 

To-day Wiltshire produces a flood of milk 
from both the downs and the vale. The cheap- 
est milk is, in fact, produced off these big chalk 
farms, where cheap, easy-draining land, good 
grass 


grass mixtures and big fields for easy 
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harvests, coupled with an expenditure of £5 per 
acre per annum on fertiliser, more than equal 
the productive value of the best vale pastures. 

It is probably true that the best chalk 
farms produce corn as cheaply as any others in 
Europe, and it is certain that chalk land farm- 
ers have in the past survived many bad 
times. Is it not symbolic, perhaps, that these 
billowing white vistas, despite their apparent 
disadvantages of soil and site, were the first lands 
to be tilled by our remote forbears and grazed 
by their livestock, rather than the heavier, 
richer, wooded marshes of the fertile vales? It 
was their ease of farming that surely attracted 
early man. It is the same quality that makes 
them prosperous to-day. 


INSTRUMENTS IN THE OLD AND THE NEW STYLES OF DOWNLAND FARMING: A 
FOLDED FLOCK OF EWES AND THEIR LAMBS AND (below) A GRASS-LAND FLOCK OF 
EWES. Instead of relying largely on flocks hurdled on roots or green crops to maintain the fertility of 


the soil, many farmers now run flocks on leys of grass and clover 


CN 
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THE MUSIC LESSON 
| es be most grateful for any help you 


or your readers can give in identifying the 

pucture of which I enclose a photograph. 
I am anxious, if possible, to discover both the 
painter and the subject. As you will notice, the 
picture is unfinished, the dress of the child on 
the right, the harpsichord and part of the back- 
ground being incomplete. — GERALD CoKE, 
on plice. Bentley, Hampshire. 

This interesting conversation piece, offer- 
ing a double problem in identification, may be 
dated about 1770-80. The possibility that the 
man sitting at the keyboard might be Johann 
Christian Bach (1735-82) can be rejected on the 
grounds that he had no children and that there 
is not a close enough correspondence with known 
portraits of him. Nor is this Karl Friedrich 
Abel, the famous player of the viola da gamba, 
whom Gainsborough painted. No other likely 
name suggests itself, and it is possible that the 
picture is merely of an amateur musician and 
his family. The identity of the artist is equaily 
problematical. An attribution to Zoffany is not 
really convincing. In the painting of the chil- 
dren one is reminded of Henry Walton, and the 
possibility that this is an early unfinished paint- 
ing by him seems worth consideration. 

We have to thank Mr. Edward Croft 
Murray and Mr. J. F. Kerslake for their opinions, 
on which the above note is based. 


AN UNRECORDED PAINTER 


I wonder if any of your readers can throw 
any light on the artist or the sitter in the portrait 
of which I enclose a photograph. At some fairly 
recent date it was inscribed as being a portrait of 
the regicide John Bradshaw, but Bradshaw died 
in 1659, many years before the portrait was 
painted. The canvas was cleaned recently and 
revealed the inscription: aetatis 68/ 1683. Ai the 
same time the signature of the artist was revealed 
in the following form: M(?) Hetlie fecit. I gather 
that Hetlie is unknown as an artist. Is it pos- 
sible that the portrait was painted in Holland or 
that Hetlie was a Dutch painter working in 
England? 

Very little is known about the history of the 
portrait. On the back of the picture is a label 
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COLLECTORS QUESTIONS) 


inscribed: ‘‘ Bradshaw, The 
Regicide, bequeathed to Hugh 
E. Adair by Sir David 
Dundas 1877.” As revealed 
by the cleaning, it is obvious- 
ly not a portrait of John 
Bradshaw. W. A. 
FELLOWES, Laycocks, Sand- 
ringham, Norfolk. 

The artist, whose sig- 
nature can be clearly seen in 
the photograph, appears to 
be entirely unrecorded. Pos- 
sibly, as suggested, he was a 
minor Dutch portrait paint- 
er. It would be interesting 
if, as a result of the publica- 
tion of the portrait, some 
other signed work by the 
artist came to light. No sug- 
gestion can be offered about 
the identity of the sitter. 


TWO 18th-CENTURY 
CLOCKMAKERS 


I have a bracket clock in 
a case, probably of mahog- 
any veneer with brass or 
bronze fittings. The name of 
the maker is “Jo. Hallifax, 
Barnsley.” I also have a 
grandfather clock with brass 
face bearing the name of Alan 
Howie, of Irvine, presum- 
ably in Ayrshire, the date of 
which, I believe, is about 
1777. Can you give any facts but these makers ? 
—James R. CLEMENT, The Old Homestead, 
Ceres, Cape Province, South Africa. 


John Hallifax died in 1750. Britten 
records the following inscription on his tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, 
Barnsley: 

In memory of Mr. John Hallifax of this 
town, whose abilities and virtues few in 
these times have attained. His act and 
industry were such that his numerous in- 
ventions will be a lasting monument of his 
merit. Departed this life Sept. 25, 1750. 


A MUSICIAN AND HIS FAMILY BY AN UNIDENTIFIED ARTIST, CIRCA 1770-80 


See question: The Music Lesson 
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PORTRAIT OF 


AN UNKNOWN MAN SIGNED “M. HETL} 
FECIT” AND DATED 1683 


See question: An Unrecorded Painter 


His second son, Thomas, who went to Lond 
and carried on business as a goldsmith, becar 
a partner in the banking firm of Glyn ai 
Hallifax, afterwards Glyn, Mills and Co. FT 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1776. 

There is a record of Alan Howie (or Hoy 
of Irvine, working in 1774, but no other fac 
about him are known. 


INSCRIBED ON A SPOON 


I have a so-called Buddha knop spo 
carrying the Barnstaple hall-mark and make 
mark R.C., attributed by How to Ralei 
Chapman, early 17th century. It has evideni 
been used for a presentation, for at a later di 
there has been inscribed on the back of the bo 
IOHN AVERY C.C. 1747. Can you or any 
your readers give any information about Jo 
Avery and say what the letters C.C. signify? 
L. J. CarpEw Woop, 3, West Court, Fisher 
road, Bray, Berkshire. 


Such spoons as this, when used in ¢t 
18th century, were usually employed as chr 
tening presents, and one would therefore expe 
the letters C.C. and the year 1747 to refer te 
christening. Possibly the initials are those~ 
the donor. 


A STAFFORDSHIRE ARTIST 


I have recently acquired a painting, sign 
“H. L. Pratt, 1859,” on the back of which is | 
inscription which appears to read “Flint Mi 
Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, H. 
Pratt, 1859.” The painting features the ma 
mull building, to the left of which is the wheel, @ 
behind which can be seen sheep and cattle in 
field. In front of the mill sits a man without 
jacket, and beside him stands a lady with I 
back to the painter looking up at the mill. C 
you or any of your readers give me any 1% 
formation about the painter or the subject 
this picture?-—J. C. CRUICKSHANK, 21, Mark 
Hill, Buckingham. 


It is probable that Hilton L. Pratt, | 
artist who lived and worked at Stoke-on-Tre 
from the middle of the 19th century until abo 
1878, was connected with the family of potte 
and the firm founded by Felix Pratt at Fente 
in Staffordshire, early in the century. On 
landscape exhibited at the Royal Academy 


PLAQUE OF PEWTER. 
JIAMELLED MEDALLIONS WITH THE 
AMES OF DEAD MEMBERS OF THE 
|\MILY WERE INSERTED IN THE HOLES 


See question: Inscribed on a Heart 


67 he was described as Hilton L. Pratt, Junr., 
jiich suggests that he was the son of an artist 
‘the same name who contributed drawings of 
‘jinsions in Staffordshire and Cheshire to illus- 


‘ms of England, a two-volume work by S. C. 
ul published in folio in 1848. 

| The Flint Mill at Boothen was one of 
iveral in that part of Staffordshire, where 
jats were crushed and ground to a fine powder 
id mixed with various “ bodies” in the manu- 
\cture of pottery. There are three paintings by 
fate in the Derby Corporation Art Gallery. 


SCRIBED ON A HEART 


Recently a friend asked me if I could sug- 

st what the purpose of the pewter bygone shown 
| the accompanying photograph might have 
n. It measures 104 ins. by 8 ins. and bears 
'e@ pewterer’s mark on the front immediately 
jjove the lowest hole. I have no idea what it may 


MINIATURE BUST IN IVORY, SIGNED BY 
IHEVERTON AND DATED 1848, POSSIBLY 
JF ARCHBISHOP SUMNER. HEIGHT 6 ins. 


See question: Archbishop Sumner ? 
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have been used for other than as a decorative 
object. The heart shape suggests a love or marri- 
age token while the number of the holes—13— 
may denote some connection with a baker’s 
dozen. Perhaps you or your readers may be able 
to offer a solution to the problem.—Roperrt H. 
GoopsaLL, Stede Hill, Harrietsham, near 
Maidstone, Kent. 


This is a family memorial plaque of a kind 
made to hang on the walls of parlours in days 
when pictures were jew in the small home. 
Such plaques were produced between 1790 and 
1840. The plate, when new, would have had a 
silvery polish, but {rom about 1800 plaques of 
this kind were made in Britannia metal, a hard 
form of pewter bearing a much closer resemb- 
lance to silver. 

The heart was at that time a favourite 
memorial emblem. In each hole was set an 
enamel-on-copper medallion, in white or pale- 
tinted ground colour, upon 
which the name of the de- 
parted was inscribed in 
black. The oval medallion 
at the top contained the 
name of the head of the fam- 
ily. It would seem that the 
medallions were bought 
blank and that the names 
and dates were overpainted 
as required. Ata later period 
plaques of this kind were 
made at Walsall in cast brass 
from “horse brass metal’, 


ARCHBISHOP 
SUMNER? 

I am anxious to identify 
the subject of an ivory bust, 
6 ins. high, signed “B. Chev- 
erton, Sc. 1848,” and enclose 
a photograph of it in the 
hope that you or one of your 
readers may be able to help 
me in my quest.—F. D. 
Bacon, 3, Carlton-gardens, 
Ealing, W.5. 


Benjamin Cheverton 
specialised in mechanically 
produced copies of sculpture. 
These were worked on a 
machine which he patented 
(January 16, 1844) and by 
means of which he was able 
to reduce three-dimensional 
models to miniature propor- 
tions. He worked at first in 
marble, then in ivory and 
alabaster, and from 1850 in 
an ivory-like composition of 
his own invention. Cheverton 
made it possible for someone 
to sit for a portrait bust by 
a sculptor and have any 
number of small reproduc- 
tions made for presenting to 
friends. At the Great Exhibi- 
tion he demonstrated the 
possibilities of his machine, 
producing copies of sculpture 
to order. The machine is now 
in the Science Museum, South Kensington. 

It has been suggested.to us that the bust 
may be of John Bird Sumner (1780-1862), 
ArchbishopofCanterbury. The featuresarecom- 
patible with his. A bust of Sumner, by Alfred 
Gatley, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1848. That was the year when Sumner became 
Primate. From 1828 he had been Bishop of 
Chester. Gatley was of Cheshire origin and may 
have owed his commission to Sumner’s interest 
in him on that account. 


CLEOPATRA’S TRICK 

T have a piece of silk tapestry, a photograph 
of which I enclose, and shall be interested to know 
whether you or any of your readers can explain 
the subject of the design. The panel measures 
about 75 ins. by 46 ins. and seems to represent 
a prince offering fish to his lady-love. But who 
is the man in the middle who appears to be 
drowning and at whom the lady is pointing? 
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The work has been described to me as 
Italian, or possibly Spanish, but to my untutored 
eye there is something German-looking about the 


figures.—A. M. S., London, W.1. 


We consulted the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Textiles at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, who considers this panel of embroi- 
dery to be Italian work of the 17th century, 
perhaps based on some 16th-century Italian 
painting. 

The subject, identified for us by Mr. Charles 
Mitchell, is an episode in the story of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Plutarch relates how Antony, 


annoyed by his lack of success when fishing in 
the presence of Cleopatra, employed divers to 
put fish on his hook. Cleopatra was not deceived 
and instructed one of her men to dive first and 
attach an old salt fish to his bait. Antony, think- 
ing he had at last caught a fish, drew in his line 
in triumph. 


In the scene depicted Cleopatra 


SILK PANEL EMBROIDERED WITH A SCENE FROM THE 
STORY OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


See question: Cleopatra’s Trick 


points to the diver as Antony proudly displays 
his catch. 

Shakespeare alludes to the incident in 
Act II, Scene V, of Antony and Cleopatra, where 
Charmian reminds her mistress of it. 

*Twas merry when 

You wager'd on your angling; when your 

diver 
Did hang a salt fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph ov a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not move than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, mor is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 
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ALMON fishing is a lottery. A man may 
Ge hundreds of pounds for a beat on 

one of the best rivers in the land, and yet 
get little or nothing for his money because he is 
up against two unpredictable things, the 
weather and supplies of salmon; and if one 
is right it is useless without the other. 

We have now had two quite out-of-the- 
ordinary seasons in succession, although the 
weather, particularly in spring, could hardly 
have been more different. In 1956 we “suffered” 
—the only fitting word where salmon anglers 
were concerned—from the four months’ drought 
from February until May, the rainfall for the 
whole of that period being only 5} ins., com- 
pared with the 20-year average of 154 ins. By 
way of contrast, in the first three months of 
1957 I measured 21 ins. 

February, 1956, was bitterly cold, with 
almost continuous frost up to 20 degrees even 
in the south-west, but the early months of 
1957 were extremely mild, with little or no snow 
or severe frost. Even in the rivers of the far 
north of Scotland the temperature of the water 
rarely dropped below 40 degrees, and _ this, 
combined with the continuously high level, 
encouraged the fish to push upstream faster and 
further than usual. In many rivers salmon were 
caught in early spring where they had never 
been known before. 

Throughout the British Isles as a whole, 
the general picture seems to be that the further 
north one went, the better was the sport. 
By mid-February the Tweed and the Tay 
were fishing well, with many double-figure 
catches by single rods in the day. On the 
Spey around Grantown 60 salmon were landed 
on the opening day, the best result for many 
years. On the Dee the pools up as high as 
Banchory were full of salmon on the opening 
day, February 1, from a large run which came 
up fast during January, and by the end of May 
the bags on some of the best beats had already 
reached four figures. 

Further south the picture was different. 
The Hampshire Avon had a fairly good run 
of early fish in January before the season 
opened, but after that few in February and 


A SALMON CLEARING A JUMP ON A 

FISH PASS IN THE HIGHLANDS. The 

wet weather in July led to some exceptional 
runs of salmon in Scotland 
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THE RIDGE POOL AT BALLINA, CO. MAYO, ON THE RIVER MOY, WHERE A 
RECORDS WERE BROKEN IN THE RECENT SALMON SEASON 


March. The Wye was out of order for weeks on 
end, especially below the dirtiest of its tribu- 
taries, the Lugg. Even higher upstream, where 
conditions were better, salmon were scarce. 

Another pointer to the increased netting’s 
being at any rate partly responsible comes from 
the Usk, where a report near the end of the 
season stated that there had not been a good 
run of fish in any month of the 1957 season. 

In Ireland the Moy, the best river in the 
north-west, was so high and warm that hundreds 
of the early fish ran through into Lough Conn 
without stopping long on the way. The Slaney 
opened well, but after the first run supplies 
fell off badly, and here, as in many other rivers, 
especially that big-fish river, the Hampshire 
Avon, salmon were smaller than usual. 

In Wales the gloomy picture extended far 
beyond the Wye and Usk. In the Dovey the 
first salmon of the season was not caught until 
May 15, a month later than usual, and fish 
were also scarce in the South Wales rivers. The 
Dee, once the best river in North Wales, has 
suffered terribly from industrial pollution in 
recent years, and it still has a long way to go 
to regain its one-time position. Yet the Conway 
fished very well for most of the season when 
the water was in order, and the stock of salmon 
was probably well above average. 

In the West Country the gloomy situation 
persisted with a few exceptions. The Teign, 
which now suffers so badly from water abstrac- 
tion, was well served by the wet early spring. 
This is a very early river, and the high water 
enabled a good stock of salmon to run past the 
nets, which massacre them before the rods have 
a chance in such dry springs as 1956. In 1953, 
for example, the net catch was 897, while 

anglers managed to scrape together only a 
meagre 26. 

Elsewhere in the south-west the Rivers 
Exe, Taw and Torridge all had far below 
normal stocks of salmon. Yet the Tamar did 
well at times. One rod at Endsleigh killed 11 
fish one day and 55 in the week, which would 
be reckoned good anywhere. Incidentally the 
Tamar is still something of an unknown quan- 
tity as a salmon river, a great rarity these days. 
Until the last few years the 19 miles from the 
tide to Greystone Bridge has been fished solely 
by the Dukes of Bedford, usually for only a few 
weeks in May and June. Moreover, the top 5 
miles of the estuary have been kept more or less 
as a sanctuary and only lightly netted. There- 
fore catches have been only a small percentage 
of what they would have been with a normal 
amount of fishing. All this water is now up for 
sale for the payment of death duties, and the 
picture in years to come may be quite different. 

After the wet early months we had the long 
drought of April, May and June with extremely 
hot weather at times. This, combined with low 
water, caused considerable mortality in June in 
rivers as far apart as the Eden, Wye and Exe. 
Rod fishing everywhere was at a standstill, and 
in what should have been ideal conditions for 
the nets catches in many areas were still small, 
and the fish were obviously not in the estuaries. 


July was wetter, especially in Scotland, a 
sport in some of the northern rivers was exc 
tional. On the Beauly in Inverness-shire th 
rods had 397 on three of the beats, with 26 
one day. The Thurso in Caithness had 4 
salmon and grilse, an all-time record, one 1 
killing 105 fish in 5 days. On the Oykell, wh 
marks the border between Sutherland 2 
Ross and Gromarty, the catch up to the end 
July was 764 salmon. The Awe in Argylish 
reported a steady run of salmon and a g¢ 
many grilse early in August. In Ireland 1 
north Sligo rivers had had one of the b 
seasons for many years. The good results o 
tinued through August; the Beauly bak y 
445 and that of the Thurso 225. 

Yet in the south and west the pict y 
still pretty black. On the Towy in South Wal 
in early August water conditions were perie 
but no new fish were coming in and the po 
were still sparsely tenanted, and this was s 
true of the Wye, Usk and all the West Coun’ 
streams. In the latter grilse were poor, althou 
not so far away, in the Test, there was a ge 
run of these active pretty little fish. 

On the premier southern Irish river, | 
Blackwater, there was a big run of early f 
which went 20 miles higher upstream th 
normal, and then a large number of grilse, « 
rod landing 21 in the day below Fermoy, | 
Cork, in July. In the Moy, too, grilse swarm) 
and on the famous Ridge Pool at Ballina, ‘ 
Mayo, all records were broken: one rod had 
in a day, while the total catch for two rods 
four days was 87. Even this could easily ha 
been exceeded, as anglers finally stopy 
fishing, finding it too easy. Right through 
the end of the season northern rivers contint 
to fish well, while those in the south and w 
had few new salmon and grilse, although a1 
of small fish did come into the Wye in 1 
September. 

How are we to explain these infinit 
diverse results? The answer is we cant 
because we know so little of what happens tot 
fish and where they go when they leave 1 
rivers as smolts weighing a couple of ounc 
We do know that the mortality is enormous, 
it has been estimated that of every thousa 
smolts which reach salt water only about f{ 
adult salmon can be hoped for at best. 

Some expert opinion inclines to the bel 
that the greatest losses may result from a le 
of suitable food when the smolts first enter 1 
sea. This may vary from year to year in diff 
ent areas of the Atlantic, and it seems unlik 
that the feeding grounds of the salmon of 1 
rivers in the north-east of Scotland, where ma 
did so well, and those of the south and west 
England, where results were on the whole po 
are the same. 

But whether there is anything in this 
should not like to say, because the mouth of 1 
Cork Blackwater and those of the rivers 
South Wales and the West Country are not 
far apart. How can one explain the fine sp 
on the Conway and the poor results of 
neighbours? 
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ACING NOTES ‘| 


about the end of a season’s racing at 
Newmarket, for despite shortcomings— 
id certainly the stands and buildings could do 
ith a lick of paint, to mention only one of a 
hmber of possible improvements—the place 
atmosphere. Indeed, on a November after- 
don, with the mist seeping across the Heath, it 
es Not require a particularly vivid imagina- 
m to conjure up the spectral figure of Fred 
cher making his way on horseback along the 
‘itch, or to recall the ghosts of earlier and 
qually famous characters whose names are 
‘ritten indelibly in the annals of the Turf. Last 
‘eek, however, it was a.different story, for the 
jin teemed down from leaden skies and 
jisitors discarded their sodden race-cards with 
lief and were quick to seek the sanctuary of 
leir cars. tie ; 

It has been said of the Cambridgeshire 
landicap that it is one of the most difficult 
ices of the year to win and the most difficult 
> find the. winner of, and those who applied 
aemselves to the problem, of finding this year’s 
inner a week in advance’ could no doubt have 
‘roduced evidence to show that a dozen at 
tast-of the probable runners had been given a 
bund chance. However, a few days before the 
ace G. Colling, who by no stretch of imagina- 
lon can be regarded as an optimist, let it be 
Inown that Heritiere, a, three-year-old filly 
thom he trains for Mr. A! Kidston, had taken 
lart in an old-fashioned’ trial alongside the 
jambridgeshire course and ‘had come out of it 
atisfactorily. And, since: Heritiere’s public 
orm bore the closest inspection and her weight 
vas the reasonable one of,8 st., it was not sur- 
rising that the odds against her winning con- 
racted sharply until, on the morning of the 
ace, they stood at 8 to 1. But when the runners 
vere in the paddock it was a different story, 
or Heritiere was drenched with sweat and 
»y the time that she went, to the post she was 
, mass of lather. No one who saw her would 
lave given her the slightest’ chance of winning, 
md it came as no surprise to find that the book- 
nakers were opposing her for all their worth. 

With Heritiere having apparently destroyed 
1er chance, a new favourite was found in Mr. 
1. G. Blagrave’s Variety King, a five-year-old 
‘elding who was well handicapped according to 
iis latest running, but whose best form had 
isually been shown in small fields. Others who 
ommanded a following were Fairy Stone, a 
hree-year-old filly trained By Capt. C. Boyd- 
tochfort at Newmarket, Loppylugs, winner of 
he race in 1956, and Stephanotis, a four-year- 
Id colt by Stardust, trained in Ireland by J. 
Rogers and carrying the colours of Mr. Arpad 
-lesch, an international findnce lawyer. But 
here were 38 runners and the feeling was that 
ny one of them might win. 

When the tapes were released, Loppylugs 
vheeled to the right and was hopelessly left. 
immediately the field split into two groups on 
ither side of the course, with two outsiders, 
fregmorton and Expensive Luxury, leading on 
he far and near side respectively and setting a 
temendous gallop. But after seven of the nine 
urlongs had been covered some of the more 
ancied horses were beginning to make their 
sresence felt, and as they came down into the 
Dip there was little to choose between Fairy 
Stone, racing under the stands’ rails, and Lord 
Zetland’s Water Snake, who headed a bunch on 
the far side of the course. Behind Water Snake 
was Heritiere beir.g driven along by E. Mercer 
and gaining fast on the leaders. At the bottom 
of the hill Fairy Stone had shot her’bolt, and 
Water Snake, too, was flagging, leaving 
Stephanotis and Heritiere to fight it out. As 
they flashed past the post it was hard to say 
which of the two had won, for they were racing 
with the whole width of the course between 
them. But the judge had no hesitation in 
naming Stephanotis, though he called for a 
photograph before placing Heritiere and Fairy 
Stone second and third in that order, the 
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J resost'e there is a feeling of sadness 
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By DARE WIGAN 


distance being three-quarters of a length and the 
same, with Water Snake fourth, a short head 
behind Fairy Stone. 

Racing post-mortems are unsatisfactory 
affairs at the best of times, and as the race was 
run there were no excuses to offer for any of the 
beaten candidates. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
believe that if Heritiere had not worked herself 
into such a state she would not have justified 
her trainer’s confidence. As it was, she ran most 
gallantly, as did the winner, on whom W. H. 
Carr rode a copybook race, and who started at 
100 to 6. 

The first day of last week’s Houghton meet- 
ing was notable because it virtually ensured 
that the Queen would end the season as leading 
owner. The race that contributed to this happy 
circumstance was the Limekiln Stakes worth 
£996 10s. to the winner and run over 11 miles. 
Capt. Boyd-Rochfort did his best to make 
assurance double sure, for he saddled both 
Doutelle and Mulber:y Harbour in the Royal 
colours, Carr, the stable jockey electing to ride 
Doutelle, though not, he said, without some 
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CLOSING DOWN AT NEWMARKET 


conceivably have won if he had been given a 
hard race. This year, as a three-year-old, he 
began the season well by winning the valuable 
Blue Riband Trial Stakes at Epsom. Since then 
his record has been fourth in the Derby, second 
in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Royal 
Ascot, third in the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, 
third in the Great Voltigeur Stakes at York, 
fourth in the St. Leger, fourth in the Champion 
Stakes and third again last week. It is the 
record of a high-class, but disappointing, 
animal. 

With Drum Beat it has been much the 
same story. This four-year-old colt, a half- 
brother, by Fair Trial, to Nearula, who won the 
2,000 Guineas in 1953, did not run as a two- 
year-old, but last year he began by winning a 
couple of maiden races at Lincoln and Thirsk 
respectively and showed such devastating speed 
when galloped at Newmarket that he actually 
started favourite for the 2,000 Guineas. In 
that race he led the field a merry dance for 
seven furlongs, after which he was stumped on 
the hard ground and did not race again during 
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THE FINISH OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE AT NEWMARKET: MR. ARPAD 

PLESCH’S STEPHANOTIS (nearest camera), RIDDEN BY W. H. CARR AND TRAINED 

IN IRELAND BY J. ROGERS, WINNING FROM MR. A. KIDSTON’S HERITIERE (left), 
RIDDEN BY E. MERCER 


heart-searching. There were only four runners 
for the race, the other two being Mrs. E. N. 
Graham’s Tempest and Mr. J. Olding’s Rose 
Argent. Doutelle, who started favourite at 
11 to 10 against, was fast into his stride and came 
on with Rose Argent at his quarters and the 
other two in line astern, and this order was 
maintained until they ran down into the Dip, 
when Mulberry Harbour dropped back and 
Tempest came with a threatening run on the 
outside that took him past Rose Argent and 
almost up to Doutelle. Then, as has happened 
so often, Tempest’s head went up and he 
capitulated without making the semblance of a 
fight, leaving Doutelle to race up the hill and 
win by three-quarters of a length from Rose 
Argent. 

Tempest must be an exasperating horse to 
train, and if he and Mr. J. S. Gerber’s Drum 
Beat, who ran in the last race on the same day, 
were to attend an equine public school, each, I 
suspect, would qualify for an end-of-term 
report: ‘This horse could do better.’’ Both 
animals are impeccably bred; both have con- 
siderable ability, and both surpass continually 
only to deceive. Tempest, who is by Court 
Martial out of the Umidwar mare, Squall, cost 
a small fortune as a yearling and ran once as a 
two-year-old when he was just beaten in the 
Duke of Edinburgh Stakes at Ascot and might 


the season. This year he won a modest seven- 
furlong race at Lincoln on the first day of the 
season, since when he has failed four times, and, 
though there is no doubt that he is very fast, he 
finds nothing when off the bit. 

The bad weather, which resulted in few 
people leaving Newmarket last week with the 
usual regret that another year’s racing on the 
famous Heath had come to an end, was matched 
by the results, for two horses from France ran 
on the last day and both of them won. The first 
to do so was Comte Roland de Chambure’s 
Torbella III, a brown filly by Tornado out of 
the good race mare, Djebellica, who with 
consummate ease won the Dewhurst Stakes for 
two-year-olds run over seven furlongs and in so; 
doing cast doubt on a belief that Lord Howard de 
Walden’s Amerigo, impressive winner of the* 
Coventry Stakes, might develop into a classic 
colt next year. The second was M. M. H. 
Baranez’s Flying Flag III, who beat Mr. R. F. 
Dennis’s French Beige by a neck for the Jockey 
Club Cup run for over 2} miles. The official 
verdict suggests that it was a close finish, but, 
in fact, the issue was never in doubt, and F. 
Palmer, the experienced rider of Flying Flag ITI, 
would have been open to justifiable criticism. 
had he not won, for he took things easily up the: 
hill and was almost caught napping by G. 
Littlewood on French Beige. 
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THE TREASURY, WHITEHALL—I 


By A. J. D. WINNIFRITH , 


1—THE WHITEHALL FRONT OF THE TREASURY 


COMMITTEE under Lord Crawford is 
A advising the Government about the 

repairs to be carried out in 10, Downing- 
street and the adjoining buildings. This and a 
further article deal with the adjoining Treasury, 
less glamorous and less well known, but also of 
considerable historical interest. 

As the sketch-plan shows, the Treasury is 
two distinct buildings with a communicating 
link (Fig. 8). There is William Kent’s building, 
facing Horse Guards Parade and the gardens of 
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2.—THE 
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ae = co 2 a 
BOARD OF TRADE, ON THE SITE OF THE TREASURY, IN 1814. The 


Downing-street, put up in 1737. Facing 
Whitehall is the building laid out by Soane in 
1827 and reconstructed by Barry in 1847. 
Connecting the two main units is a warren of 
courts and corridors, of which Cockpit-passage 
is the most important. This part of the 
Treasury, built at various times, still preserves 
considerable remains of the Tudor Palace of 
Whitehall. 

The Whitehall front (Fig. 1) is a convenient 
starting-point, even though it is not, and never 


large window on the first floor lights the President’s room, formerly the Duke of Monmouth’s 
bedchamber. On the right is the entrance to Cockpit-passage, part of the warren of courts and 
corridors that connect the two main units of the Treasury 


was, the main Treasury. Even to-day tl 
Privy Council occupies its two wings, an 
when it was built the Treasurys on 
interest was in its front door, through whic 
down a long corridor, was the entrance to tl 
Kent building. 

This entrance by Cockpit-passage had. lor 
been the traditional way into the Treasury, ‘bi 
at the start of the 19th century it opene 
through a vastly different range of building 
some part of the original structure of Whiteha 
Palace, others developed as the Palace ou 
buildings were converted into private or offici 
quarters. There was nothing like a continuol 
and balanced facade. At the corner of Downin: 
street stood the Axe and Gate public house, ar 
next to it a building occupied by the India Boaz 
of Control. Its neighbour (Fig. 2) was a hou 
of considerable interest. At that time it serve 
as offices for the Board of Trade, but original 
it had been part of the Duke of Monmouth 
lodgings. Its main room, lighted by the larg 
window on the first floor, can be identifi 
almost certainly as his bedchamber. There 
a sketch of this room by Rowlandson and Pugi 
published in 1809, showing it as occupied by tl 
President of the Board of Trade, with a no 
that it had been the. Duke’s bedchamber. TI] 
sketch shows a ducal coronet with a cypher | 
the ceiling design and it is highly probable thi 
the plaster cast of the J.A.M.B. cypher in # 
Soane Museum was taken by Sir John Soa 
from this ceiling. Despite some evidence thi 
Soane intended to preserve this room in his ne 
building, it was soon to be demolished and, wit 
it, this link with James and Anne Monmou' 
and Buccleuch. : : 

The last building in the group facit 
Whitehall was older still—the Tudor tenni 
court (right of Fig. 3). For many years th 
court, with its buttresses and pinnacles, had be¢ 
a landmark in Whitehall, showing prominent 
in all the early prints of the Palace. Whi 
Charles II built a new court, he had the old o1 
converted into quarters for his reputed sc 
Monmouth, together with the adjoining buildi 
(Fig. 2) where the bedchamber was. In 18( 
the old court was still in use as chambers. 
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| 3—THE TREASURY AS BUILT BY SIR JOHN SOANE, ABOUT 1827, Beyond the unfinished facade is the Tudor tennis-court 


| None of these buildings was to the taste of 
le new century. Soane produced a plan for 
building the whole of Whitehall in the Classi- 
il style and a sketch in the Soane Museum 
\ows a grandiose design to do this, including 
triumphal arch over Downing-street festooned 
ith statuary. This got no farther than the 
|tawing-board, but a plan for a new Treasury, 
jated March, 1825, involving the demolition of 
il the existing buildings and a new facade of 
‘|né same length as the present building, is 
jarked as having been. approved’ by Lord 
jiverpool, then Prime Minister, and other 
Ministers concerned with the scheme. But the 
‘ork was to be done in stages and Soane’s 
theme was stopped short in 1827 when the 
‘igade reached from Downing-street to the 
enmis-court. The court was thus reprieved for 
further twenty years and Soane’s building 
‘Fig. 3) was left sadly unbalanced and un- 
(nished. 
| Soane’s building cost some £76,000; of this 
\10,350 was an excess over the original estimate, 
i which £3,850 was due to a variation in the 
‘wiginal plan to alter ‘“‘the end of the building 
jt the entrance to the Treasury passage, pre- 
jvaratory to the completion of the front of the 
|fome Department.’ What this means is not 
jmtirely clear. Evidently it was still thought 
hat Soane would finish the original plan, pull 
jlown the tennis-court and build his northern 
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wing on its site to house the Home Office. What 
is not so clear is how he spent nearly £4,000 on 
alterations to ‘Treasury-passage. The old 
entrance to this passage, which had led for 
several centuries to the Cockpit and later to the 
Treasury, can be seen in Fig. 2, at the point 
where the old Board of Trade joins the tennis- 
court. Throughout this earlier period the 
approach through Cockpit-passage was on 
ground level. 

Soane’s plan for the first stage of his 
scheme—in the event all he was allowed to 
do—carried the facade nght up to the tennis- 
court and in the process over the entrance to 
the passage. His drawings show that in the 
new facade the entrance has been made higher. 
This is quite clear from the drawings, but 
less apparent in the print (Fig. 3). It may be, 
as a sectional drawing of “the long corridor 
leading to the Board Room” suggests, that 
the new heightened entrance was now made 
to lead up a flight of steps to the present 
corridor on the half floor above the old Cockpit- 
passage. If so, it was Soane who closed the 
historic entrance to Cockpit-passage. 

Soane’s building found little favour. A 
Member of Parliament referred to “that extra- 
ordinary range of buildings which had been 
commenced at the Treasury. ... Ifit resembled 
anything, with its one tier of buildings so 
strangely heaped upon the top of the other, it 


resembled a double stand on a race-course. 
Indeed, it reminded him strongly of the stand 
at Doncaster.’’ This was almost certainly too 
harsh a verdict, but Soane was never to finish 
his design and, furthermore, in less than 
twenty years the whole of his facade was to 
come down. 

Sir Charles Barry was given the double task 
of pulling down Soane’s facade and of carrying 
a new design, which was to include an additional 
storey, the whole length of the Whitehall 
front. The tennis-court’s reprieve was over 
and The Builder was able to tell its readers 
on September 12, 1846, that this “eyesore in 
one of our noblest thoroughfares will at last 
be removed.” Sic transit gloria mundi. The 
only traces of the old court now left are part 
of its west wall and sections of one of its main 
buttresses. 

Barry’s work was finished in 1847. At 
the tennis-court end it is all his. Where 
Soane’s facade stood, Barry retained the 
structure as far as it went, and the unfortunate 
clerks remained in occupation while the work 
was done. On top he added his extra storey and 
a new roof. Meanwhile he had completely 
taken down Soane’s facade and rebuilt it 
to a new design. He re-used Soane’s 
masonry and columns as far as they went along 
the extended front, but set the columns deeper 
into the facade. In the south end of the building, 
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4.—THE TREASURY AS REBUILT BY SIR CHARLES BARRY, ABOUT 1847 
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5.—TUDOR WALLS AND WINDOWS IN COCKPIT-PAASSGE. 
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(Right) 6.—COCKPIT-PASSAGE SHOWING THE WINDOW ON TH. 


SECOND FLOOR THAT LIGHTS THE ROOM KNOWN TRADITIONALLY AS NELL GWYN’S ROOM 


where the wing faces on to Downing-street, 
more of Soane’s internal work remains. In 
this part of the building he had provided a 
large and elaborate Council Chamber and 
Board Room for the Privy Council. There 
were rows with Greville, the Clerk to the 
Council, about the design, but Soane’s work 
still survives in these rooms, now used by the 
Judicial Committee. Barry, however, intro- 
duced some alterations to improve the acoustics 
and ventilation. 


Barry’s new fagade (Fig. 4), to-day much 
as it was in 1847, has the balance that Soane 
was not allowed to achieve. It was accepted, 
and no more was heard of the Doncaster grand- 
stand. Whatever may be felt about the design 
of its front, the building has two great virtues. 
For Government offices one needs the maximum 
number of moderate-sized rooms and the 
minimum waste of space in stairs and corridors. 
The Soane-Barry design fills this specification 
far more successfully than the series of offices 


7.—TUDOR DOORWAY AND A BLOCKED TUDOR WINDOW IN COCKPIT-PASSAGE., 


The riders for the door are still in place 


built later in Whitehall. A central corride 
runs the length of the building and from - 
open out, to face on Whitehall and the Treasur 
Green respectively, series of rooms, admitted] 
lacking in size and distinction, but admirabl 
fulfilling their main purpose. 

The other merit of the building is 1 
solidity. In 1940 a bomb made a direct h 
on it, killing four members of the Treasur 
Home Guard and a member of the Pry 
Council staff and shearing away, right down 1 
the foundations, a whole section of the buildin 
from Cockpit-passage towards Downing-stree 
From Whitehall the destruction is not visibl 
The rest of the building stood firm, includin 
the rooms on the Whitehall side of the corrido 
though the corridor itself had gone. Soanean 
Barry’s designs and Cubitt’s workmanship ha 
passed the test. 

Barry’s functional office building was né¢ 
popular with the Civil Service at the tim 
The Home Office, when planning the use <¢ 
their new quarters, had provided that ‘‘eac 
Gentleman was to have a separate room, i 
two cases more than one.” Of course tb 
Treasury did not stand for this profligat 
disregard for the needs of the public servic 
but anyone who has shared one of these room 
with two or more colleagues can sympathis 
with the feelings of the Home Office at th 
time. 

Nor did the architect get from the Treasur 
the thanks he might have expected for hi 
economical use of office space. His work ha 
cost £42,646 8s. 9d., an excess of £8,534 16: 
on the approved estimate for which he had faile 
to get any authority. The new broom of S: 
Charles Trevelyan, the founder of the moder 
Civil Service, was sweeping savagely in th 
Treasury. This outrage, perpetrated literall 
on its own front doorstep, was not to pas 
unnoticed. If the money could not be retrievec 
the crime could be punished. Trevelyan firs 
fortified himself with the precedents. “Th 
late Mr. Nash”’ had had a similar punishmen 
for a similar offence in exceeding his approve 
estimate for rebuilding Buckingham Palace 
Trevelyan then drafted a long letter in his ow 
hand, conveying their Lordships’ displeasur 
and their decision that Barry’s commissio’ 


Street 


~~ Treasury Passage 


as to be calculated not on the actual cost, as 
‘Jas customary, but on the approved estimate 
ily. 

| Although Soane closed the traditional 
‘ockpit entrance, neither he nor later restorers 
W Bsyed the passage itself. It still survives 
| its original level though no longer periorming 


§ original function. Its walls, in places right 
p to the second floor, contain the greater 


was shown at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1877. {ft originated in 
louth Australia and was enthusiastically 
Jescribed by W. Harens in his book South 
\lustvalia, its History, Resources and Productions 
'1876). Harens thought it “the greatest inven- 
ion eyer produced for the agriculturists of 
south Australia, but it could only be used where 
he climate is dry and the grain allowed to ripen 
ind harden in the ear.’’ One can agree with the 
irst statement, but we now know that combines 
‘an be more widely used than was thought then. 


| The accompanying illustration does not 
how the heading apparatus, which was a fine 
tomb with sharp teeth that caught the grain 
ust below the ear and fractured the brittle 
itraw. Suction caused by the revolution of the 
beaters drew the ears into the drum, a cylin- 
irical box. The illustration shows the front lid 
raised so that the beaters can be seen. As the 
3rain was threshed it was blown through a con- 
save space by the force of the wind, and the 
grain and chaff were collected in the van. A wire 
screen in the rear allowed dust and dirt to 
escape. 

A winnowing gadget, not shown in this 
Picture, was a recent addition that completed 
the process. If this was not provided the chaff 
and grain were turned out at the land’s end 
upon a tarpaulin for winnowing and sacking. 
The drum was driven by gearing on the near- 
side driving wheel, and the frame could be raised 
and lowered by a rack and screw to suit the 
height of the crop. 

Three or four horses yoked abreast hauled 
the machine, and in this position could not pos- 
sibly avoid trampling the corn, but the machine 
proved very useful in South Australia. When it 


rq 


RR was snc combined reaper and thresher 
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8.—SKETCH-PLAN OF THE TREASURY BUILDINGS 
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- Tudor Court 


part of all that now remains of the Tudor palace 
west of the street down Whitehall. In Fig. 5 
the passage is seen from the north. The iron 
gateway is probably Kent’s, installed when 
the passage served as the main entrance to his 
building erected in 1737. Through the iron 
gateway can be seen a Tudor doorway in the 
south wall of the passage. This can be identified 
almost certainly with one shown on Vertue’s 


By G. E. FUSSELL 


was tried near Philadelphia the crop was rather 
laid and the machine was choked several times 
before the trial was called off. A critic at that 
time suggested that a reciprocating knife and 
small reel attachment should be substituted for 


RIDLEY’S COMBINED REAPER 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN THE 1870s. 
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plan of the palace in 1670, when the passage still 


_led to the Cockpit. The doorway and some filled 


windows of the same period are shown also in 
Fig. 7. 3 
The passage as seen from the south is 
shown in Fig. 6. The second-floor room is 
known in Treasury tradition as Nell Gwyn’s 
room. No evidence has been found to support 
the legend, but at least its window looks out 
on to what was Charles II’s tennis-court. This 
he had built for his own use; here he played 
and weighed himself on his steelyard after the 
game; here he had a bedchamber to which 
a bed was delivered “for His Majesty’s service 
to be fitted up as for His Majesty’s other beds.” 
There was also a bed for his marker—but none, 
apparently, for Nell Gwyn. 

Soane, incidentally, must be acquitted ‘of 
having pulled down Charles II’s court. Matches 
were played on it as late as 1768, but by 1794 
it was in disrepair and by 1812 it was pulled 
down, twelve years before Soane started his 
new works. The bomb has cleared practically 
the whole area of the site of the court, but 
nothing of interest has been revealed. 

At one time Cockpit-passage also led to 
another range of buildings, which included the 
earlier Council Chamber of the Privy Council. 
In this room took place the attempt to assassi- 
nate Harley in 1711. In this room Atterbury 
was examined. But of this range of buildings 
nothing now remains. The “Goths and 
Visigoths ’’»—to use Sir Winston Churchill’s 
phrase for those miscreants who showed dis- 
regard for Treasury antiquities—have . done 
their worst with them. No trace of them 
survives. 

Meanwhile the Soane-Barry front stands 
and will presumably remain much in its present 
form. The fagade shows some minor damage 
from the bombing, and in the gap where the 
bomb fell rebuilding will eventually be neces- 
sary. One hopes that Cockpit-passage and the 
walls above it will have greater chances of 
survival than their earlier companions in the 
sporting annexe of Whitehall Palace. 

(Lo be concluded) 

Illustrations: 1, 5, 6 and 7, A. Harnett 
and H. R. Verry; 3 and 4, H.M. Stationery 
Office: Crown Copyright Reserved. 


AN EARLY COMBINE HARVESTER 


the comb to ensure good cutting. Obviously, 
too, some method of haulage that did not 
trample down the crop was necessary, but the 
elements of the modern combine were envisaged 
in this machine. 


AND THRESHER, WHICH ORIGINATED IN 


The machine was drawn by three or four horses yoked 


abreast 
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PLANTS 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


HALK and limestone soils may not be 
ideal for garden-making, but some very 
good gardens are to be found on both. 

Success depends mainly upon accepting the 
limitations and exploiting the advantages of 
such soils. Elaborate schemes for the cultivation 
of acid-soil plants on alkaline sites usually prove 
to be costly failures. Beds of special soil, 
however carefully made, gradually become 
impregnated with lime and there is nothing that 
can be done about it short of complete re-making. 
Rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmia, pieris, erica 
and eucryphia are, with few exceptions, 
generally to be avoided, but in their place there 
is no shortage of excellent plants, some of which 
thrive all the better because of the free lime in 
the soil. 

Clematis is a notable example. All over the 
limestone hills of Britain the wild clematis is to 
be found filling the hedgerows and coppices with 
its abundant growth. I do not think that the 
exotic species from which most of the garden 
hybrids have been bred are anything like so 
dependent on lime, but they certainly have no 
objection to it. Between them they offer 
remarkable variety, from tiny-flowered fragrant 
Clematis flammula to giant Lady Northcliffe or 
Ernest Markham. The evergreen C. avmand1 
will start to bloom in April, and I still have 
flowers on Lasustern as I write in late October. 
My personal favourite is C. macropetala, a lovely 
fragile climber which few gardeners seem to 
know and many do not even recognise as a 
clematis. It flowers early, even before the 
rampant montana, and often gives a second 
crop of its nodding, many-petalled soft lavender 
flowers in summer. Like the yellow-flowered 
C. tangutica, its seed heads are attractive, though 
they lack the sheen and glitter of that unique 
species. 

Scabious is another plant that hugs the 
chalk in nature and obviously likes it in the 
garden. I have seen the perennial Caucasian 
scabious doing quite well in moderately acid 
soils, but it always seems happier, more robust 
and longer-lived on the chalk. Mr. J. C. House, 
who raised Clive Greaves more than 30 years 
ago, is still breeding scabious, though he is over 


IRISES THRIVING ON THE THIN CHALK SOIL AT CHARLESTON 
BETWEEN SEAFORD AND EASTBOURNE IN SUSSEX 
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THAT LIKE LIME q 


CLEMATIS MACROPETALA, A LOVELY CLIMBER WHICH IS SO UNLIKE T 


CONVENTIONAL IDEA OF A CLEMATIS THAT 


MANY PEOPLE FAIL 


RECOGNISE IT AS SUC€H 


90 years of age, and some of his recent intro- 
ductions are very lovely with a range of colour 
from white, and palest silver-blue to quite a deep 
violet. 

Many kinds of iris prefer the chalk. This is 
particularly true of J. geymanica, the purple flag, 
and all the great race of June-flowering irises 
raised from this and other-species. I have 
never seen irises looking more delightful than at 
Charleston Manor, the late Sir Oswald Birley’s 
home in a fold of the South Downs between 
Seaford and Eastbourne. Flanking the paths, 
sharing the beds with other herbaceous plants 
and revelling in the reflected warmth of the 
great tithe barn which served as both studio and 
theatre, they displayed a health and vigour 


MANOR 


which are often lacking under less conge 
conditions. 

Another characteristic plant of this 
other chalk-land gardens is the sun 
(helianthemum), which, like the clematis an¢ 
scabious, is always associated with chall 
limestone in nature. It is the ideal plant 
banks and dry walls, to be associated with pil 
which, on a thin, chalky soil, show a neatne! 
habit and a quality of foliage far exceeding < 
thing to be seen in richer places. 

A splendid plant that for some re; 
always seems to be a little despised by garde 
is the red valerian. True, it can become a y 
on a dry limestone bank or cliff, but wha 
altogether delightful and welcome weed! T 
is considerable variation of colour, from qui 
pale rose-pink to carmine and the albino { 
is also useful for contrast. It is ubiquitou 
Sir Winston Churchill’s garden at Chartwell 
coincides in season with the irises, to whic 
provides an admirable backdrop. 

The rock roses (cistus), like their sm 
cousins the sun roses, also do well on ch 
soils, and though few of them are comple 
hardy, most are so readily raised from see 
cuttings that there is no difficulty in keepi 
stock going. In my own garden the gum ¢i 
(C. ladaniferus) seeds itself about so that t 
are generally a few seedlings sprouting uw 
take the place of any that may die from col 
old age. But in any case this and C. cypriyi 
among the hardiest of those commonly gt 
in gardens. 4 

Lavender is a shrub that quite defin 
prefers the chalk. In the Maritime Alp 
southern France it is noticeable how lave! 
farms follow the limestone and disappear im 
diately one leaves it behind. The growers s 
to choose the stoniest, most poverty-strik 
places, which are evidently those that suit 
ender best. I certainly think it is a plant 
quickly sickens and dies if treated too fatly. 

Roses can be a problem on very ch 
soils because they do need a fair amount of i 
which gets locked up under alkaline conditi 
The rose foliage shows its dislike by tur 
yellow and growth becomes weak in consequeé 
Yet some kinds are much less affected 1 
others, and the late Lord Horder once tole 
that, though he had never really had nm 
success with any of the hybrid teas on the a 


_ line soil at Ashford Chase in Hampshire, he 


experienced no trouble at all with the spe 
At Charleston Manor climbing roses are a g 
feature in summer; not simply the very st 
varieties such as Albertine and Alberic Bar 
but also larger-flowered, less vigorous vari 


)\VENDER, A SHRUB THAT PREFERS THE 
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THOUGH IT WILL THRIVE IN ANY 


WELL-DRAINED SOIL. 


light) ONOSMA TAURICUM, A ROCK PLANT NOT NORMALLY ASSOCIATED WITH CHALK BUT IN CULTIVATION 


th as Souvenir de Madame Staechlin, a rose 
jat has never been planted as widely as it 
erits. Roses are also well grown at Highdown 
j)wers in Sussex, a garden so closely on the 
} alk that much of it is actually in a chalk pit, 
jit here again it is the species, and primary 
|rbrids from them, that give the greatest 
| tisfaction. 

Hydrangeas are perfectly happy on chalky 
ils and respond by giving pink, red and 
agenta flowers in place of the blues, mauves 
jid purples which they produce under acid 
mditions. For some reason everyone wants to 
ow a blue hydrangea, as though it were in 
me way superior, but I find just as much 
jleasure in the red shades, and the autumn 
plour of some of the darker varieties under 
‘ese conditions can be really magnificent. At 
\lighdown the lovely mauve Hydrangea villosa, 
ith softly downy foliage, is so much at home 
iat self-sown seedlings spring up all over the 


SHOWING NO OBJECTION TO iT 
place. I find it a little less hardy than the more 
familiar garden varieties, but it is certainly a 
plant to be tried in any warm and sheltered spot. 
All the barberries and cotoneasters make 
good shrubs for the chalk garden. The white- 
beam and the mountain as sh are foolproof trees 
and all the host of cherries can be planted with 
certainty of success. The ubiquitous hawthorn 
is just as happy on alkaline as on moderately 
acid soil, and the beech actually prefers it that 
way. 
Lilacs have no objection to lime as such, 
but they like good fat living and chalky soils are 
often poor. It is obvious that if lilacs are 
planted under such conditions they must be 
fed very well. Most magnolias, I fancy, have at 
least a faint dislike of chalk, but some appear to 
be neutral in the matter and M. highdownensts 
was actually bred at Highdown, that most 
chalky of gardens. The common Yulan, M. 
denudata, and the many forms of popular M. 


soulangiana may also frequently be seen thriv- 
ing in gardens that are obviously limy 

Onosma tauricum is a rock plant that I had 
never particularly associated with chalk until I 
saw it this summer thriving in the new public 
rock garden at Eastbourne. There it was, 
perched on the sunniest, driest-looking ledges 
along with pinks, gypsophilas and Evigevon 
glaucus, obviously happy and making fine 
clumps of its greyish foliage and arching stems 

“golden drop”’ flowers. 

A show piece in this Eastbourne garden 
was Mesembryanthemum roseum. It is free- 
flowering to the point of concealing its 
foliage completely and of a light yet peculiarly 
penetrating pink that is immensely effective. 
It is obviously a lime lover, for this garden has 
been literally hewn out of the sides of the steep 
downs as they make their final plunge to the 
sea, with a minimum of good soil overlying the 
solid chalk. 


THE CAUCASIAN SCABIOUS, WHICH IS NEVER SO HAPPY AS WHEN IT IS PLANTED IN A SOIL LIBERALLY SUPPLIED 


WITH LIME. In this it resembles the native scabious, which favours alkaline soils. 
WAS ALMOST LITERALLY BRED IN A CHALK PIT. 


is in a chalk pit, on the Sussex downs 


(Right) MAGNOLIA HIGHDOWNENSIS, WHICH 
It is a hybrid made by Sir Frederick Stern in his famous garden, part of which 
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HERONS OF LAKE VICTORIA 


ISUMU, in Kenya, on the Kavirondo 
K Gulf of Lake Victoria, used to be a 
famous place for water birds and was 
especially noted for a heronry which Sir Frederick 
Jackson, Governor and pioneer ornithologist in 
Kenya, described as the most magnificent bird 
spectacle he had ever seen. In his day the 
great heronry was to be found in ambatch 
trees along the lake shore (ambatch is a legumin- 
ous tree with very light wood which grows in 
shallow water like a mangrove), and it contained 
thousands of pairs of buff-backed herons with 
many other species in and around them, from 
the little black heron to the large black-necked 
and purple herons, and with ibis, spoonbills, 
openbill storks, cormorants, darters and little 
shags for good measure. It must indeed have 
been a remarkable spectacle, but its fate was 
sealed with the coming of Europeans, for the 
ambatch harboured the tsetse fly that carries 
sleeping sickness, and the trees and the heronry 
therefore had to go. By the time J reached 
Kisumu many years later the magnificent spec- 
tacle of this heronry was a thing of the past, 
and though the birds were still to be seen, no 
one had discovered where they nested. 

I owned a dhow, in which I used to go out 
to the islands in the lake looking for fish eagles, 
and in the course of these excursions I found a 
small shoal covered with ambatch on which 
some hundreds of pairs of shags, cormorants 
and darters were to be found every evening at 
dusk, and where at least some of them nested. 
It seemed to me more than probable that the 
herons, when they left Kisumu, might have 
taken to nesting on these small islands of 
ambatch. There was, however, no sign of a 
huge colony such as would account for the 
population of herons in this region and, since 
I laid up my dhow for caulking during the 


LITTLE EGRET AND 


(in background) 
EGRET IN THE COLONY. They were delightfully tame and graceful 


Written and Illustrated by LESLIE H. BROWN a 
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LOOKING FROM RABOOR ISLAND TO NDUE ISLAND, ON THE KENYA SIDE 


LAKE VICTORIA. Ona tiny island between these two the author found a large colony 
herons of various species 


rains, I happened to miss the breeding season 
of the herons in my first year at Kisumu. 

The first clue that the islands might in fact 
be the breeding ground of the herons came from 
a little island which I named Fig Tree, for the 
reason that one-third of its total extent was 
completely shaded by four magnificent fig trees, 
in which a fish eagle nested every year. I had 
ringed the two young eagles on this island in 
December, and they were tardy in their 
departure from their home. In ‘early April, at a 

time when all other 
young fish eagles had 
long since left their res- 
pective islands, the two 
on Fig Tree were still to 
be found sitting on a 
dead branch. We used 
to lunch on the island 
in the shade of the great 
trees and one day, while 
we were sitting there 
and watching the eagles, 
there came from the 
undergrowth at the 
water’s edge a curious 
explosive cawing call, 
“Pchyaw,” a sound I 
had never heard before. 
I hastened to discover 
the source and there, in 
the ambatch and Ses- 
,baniq, trees that lined 
the water’s edge, I found 
several pairs of the di- 
minutive green-backed 
heron, nesting together 
in -a loose assembly. 
They had not yet laid 
eggs, and the curious 
call was emitted during 
the pre-nuptial display. 
It was some time 
since we had visited 
Ambatch Island where 
the darters bred, and 
this discovery led me to 
investigate it on the 
way home. It was not 
altogether a surprise 
when, from the reeds 
that clothed one end 
of the shoal, a dozen 
pairs of purple herons 
exploded with hoarse 
squawks, while many 
pairs of squacco herons 
were nesting deep in the 
undergrowth. There 
were green-backed 
herons too, and later, as 


YELLOW-BILLED 


I knew.from previous years, there would 
buff-backed herons. Although it seemed beye 
doubt that this was a part of the lost heronry 
was but a tiny fraction of the great assembk: 
of the past. 

There was one other island which I thou; 
worth visiting at this time. Lying between 
green and grassy islands of Raboor and Nd 
upon whose summits the hippo walks of a moi 
light night, it was only an acre in exte 
covered with thorn scrub, and so difficult to 
when approached from the east that I 
named it Invisible. To this island I went t 
weeks later, and I was not disappointed, for « 
of the scrub there came at least a hundred pz 
of night herons, filling the air with their bark 
calls, and flying in anxious circles about the: 
while I searched. Some had eggs, but most Ww 
still building, and, although I was longing 
the home leave which was due to me a 3 
weeks later, I left Invisible Island that « 
almost with a pang of regret that I could 1 
stay and see the season out. 

A year later, however, I found myself b: 
at Kisumu, and when the time came roun 
made haste to explore the islands again. On| 
Tree there was the same loose colony of gre 
backed herons—three or four pairs only t 
year. The level of the lake was higher, < 
their nests were rocked by the waves tl 
agitated the trailing branches of amba 
among which the little herons had built. T! 
did their best to combat this motion by lay 
small straight sticks raywise in their nests, 
that a displaced egg would roll back to © 
centre of the nest, but despite this precauti 
none of them reared young. On Amba 
Island there was again a colony of purple < 
squacco herons, more than in the previous yé 
and accompanied by a large number of e2 
nesting buff-backed herons. The nests were 
among tall reeds of thick undergrowth and w 
not easy to overlook with a camera, so 
hoped for better luck at Invisible. 

Invisible did not disappoint us. As- 
approached in the dhow it was, for once, & 
to pick out against its background, for 
reason that it was surrounded by white her 
flying in and out of their nests in the scrub. 
close approach these proved to be of th 
species—the cattle-haunting buff-backed her 
the little egret, slim and graceful and with or 
mental trailing plumes at the back of the he 
and the yellow-billed egret with a mass 
feathery plumes at her tail. In addition th 
were many pairs of purple herons, a consid 
able colony of night herons, and one pair 
green-backed herons, while flying overh« 
there were a number of black-necked herons z 
a pair of great white heroas. The last t 
species did not remain to breed on Invisik 


jcrub. The squaccos of Ambatch Island were 
| only missing species, and since they had 
Sir nests deep in the reeds there, we decided 
= >oncentrate all our efforts on Invisible. In a 
|| minutes we put up a hide from which the 
» ts of five species—purple heron, night heron, 
/tbacked heron, little and yellow-billed 
/ets—were visible, and we spent much time 
that hide. 

|| On the whole herons, despite their graceful 
‘ms and often very beautiful colouring and 
‘\mes, are dull birds to watch. They all lay 
ie eggs, they all behave in much the same 
/y when relieving each other at the nest or 
|ding young, and most have hoarse croaking 
| barking voices, so that a heronry is always 
)l of raucous row. And it always smells, and 
| young herons are always ugly. The night 
) 


fh so we had six of the eight species of herons 
»eding on the islands on this one small patch 
a 
t 


|ron seems somewhat different in its behaviour 
\m the rest, but it is a dull and wooden species, 
|ting on its eggs without movement hour after 
jar, and, when it does move, moving circum- 
actly and slowly, caution personified. But in 
[te of this basic similarity among the different 
cies, in the many hours we spent filming and 
otographing we found sufficient individuality 
tong our subjects to provide plenty of interest. 
Closest to the hide was a purple heron—so 
se that with my big camera I could not get 
r wholly in focus. It was unfor- 
nate that she was so close, for she 
is the most suspicious of all, and 
ile the others took little or no 
itice of sounds from the hide, or 
movement of lenses as I covered 
le nest after another, the purple 
ron was always liable to be up 
ld away. We watched two pairs 

purple herons from different 
des, and in each pair there was 
te who was shy and one who was 
d—though whether male or 
male I could not say. By taking 
lvantage of the time when the 
Ider bird was on the nest, we were 
le to take all the film and photo- 
aphs that we wanted. As they 
‘ooded in the heat they often 
ected their fine lanceolate plumes, 
) that they looked less like a slim 
id graceful heron than some mon- 
rous and richly coloured porcupine. 

The little egrets were delight- 
lly tame and graceful, and I have 
1€ sequence of film of the pair 


) LLOW-BILLED EGRET ALIGHTING WIT 
EGGS IN THE HEAT OF THE DAY. In this position she resembled “‘some monstrous and richly coloured porcupine” 


NIGHT HERON, 
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ORNAMENTAL PLUMES RAISED. 


mating on the nest. As with most of the others, 
both sexes incubated and one day, when the 
female came to relieve her mate, he stood with her 
on the nest for some time afterwards and then 
mounted her, after which she settled on the eggs. I 
also watched the mating of a pair of buff-backed 
herons, but in this case they were still building 
and the male, after he had brought three sticks 
which the female worked into the nest, trod his 
mate with much plume raising and with ease 
and grace. 

Of all those within view of our hide, the 
prima ballerina was the yellow-billed egret. Her 
nest was next door to those buff-backs I had 
seen mating, and she and her neighbour stood 
over their eggs in a strange duplication of each 
other’s attitudes, half crouched, wings partly 
open, dead still in the heat of the day except for 
a vibrating throat. The yellow-billed egret was 
our tamest subject, and she was reluctant to 


_ leave her eggs even when general alarm spread 


through the colony at the approach of my com- 
panion to relieve me in the hide. Then her 
neck stretched up and up till it seemed her 
head must come off, and when she did take 
flight she did not go far. Invariably, when 
matters had quietened down, she was the first to 
return, and when she alighted at the nest with 
all her plumes erected in excitement she was a 
spectacle of breathtaking loveliness against a 
blue sky and rippling water. Of her, at such a 


(Right) 


“A DULL AND WOODEN SPECIES” 


‘ 
PURPLE HERON SHADING HER 


moment, Hawkins’s description of the American 
egret was apt: “an Egripte which is all white as 
the Swanne ... but hath her taile fethers of so fine 
a plume, that it passeth the Estridge his fether.”’ 

The season ran its course, and the herons 
and egrets hatched their. young, and in three 
months the island was again deserted. Perhaps 
two hundred pairs of different species of herons 
had bred on it, but from all that concourse few 
young were reared. On our first visit to the 
island we had found a 10-ft. python coiled 
beneath the bushes, and an occasional hiss from 
the undergrowth warned us of his continued 
presence. It was my devout hope that he 
would not choose to crawl into the hide with 
me, though I do not suppose that he would 
have done me any harm. Monitor lizards, 5 ft. 
long and terrible egg stealers, passed right’ by 
the door on several occasions, so close that?1 
could have caught them by the tail. They and 
the pythons took great toll of the eggs and 
young, so that the heronry dwindled slowly. It 
was the shyer herons that seemed to suffer 
most—purple and night herons especially. Of 
the progeny of forty-odd pairs of night herons 
I could, at fledging time, find only one young 
one, and though the purple herons did not fare 
so badly, their losses were also high. 
The tamest species, little and yellow-billed 
egrets, fledged some young from about half 
the nests, but even among them I doubt 
if a quarter of the eggs laid grew into 
young herons. We could only watch 
the dwindling of the colony with 
regret, for we did not wish to inter- 
fere with the pythons and monitors 
that were the main biological check 
on the colony. No doubt it happens 
every year, and there are still plenty 
of herons despite the toll. Atanyrate, 
we watched it with scientific detach- 
ment, with an occasional pang when 
some favourite nest was robbed. 

Islands are always fascinating 
places, particularly when they are 
uninhabited and small, for then one 
may imagine oneself for a brief 
space the king of all one surveys. 
Invisible Island, with its teeming 
bird life (and notwithstanding the 
smell) was to us a tiny paradise set 
in blue water where the ordinary 
humdrum details of existence could 
pass from the mind. The season 
that we spent there watching the 
herons was an experience that will 
not soon be forgotten. 
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petition at which one has not been present, 

since one’s comments must be but second- 
hand; but there are exceptions, and one of them 
is surely Japan’s astonishing victory in the 
Canada Cup as well as of its champion, Tora- 
kichi Nakamura, in the International Trophy, 
which is the individual prize. In the course of 
four days a new or nearly new golfing country 
has burst into the highest circle of the older ones, 
and a new figure has arisen among the giants. 

It really is an event to shake our golfing 
world. We had been warned, since, when the 
Cup was played for at Wentworth last year, the 
Japanese were well up the list, finishing with a 
brilliant burst and a couple of 68s. But we had 
hardly expected this triumph, still less one on 
such a sweeping scale. It comes as an effective 
retort to the rather complacent remarks 
Demaret, of the United States, was reported to 
have made on setting out for Tokyo, and if we 
ourselves have been, naturally enough, preening 
ourselves on the Ryder Cup, this will calm down 
our transports. 

Generally speaking, to read about a 
championship is a very poor substitute for 
seeing it, but I must confess to having enjoyed 
this Canada Cup far more at Tokyo than I did 
when I saw it or tried to see it at Wentworth. 
I know that great masses of the spectators at 
Wentworth cheered and crowed over anything 
and everything, but I found many of the more 
sophisticated who agreed with me that, apart 
from the fact of some pairs being utterly out of 
their class, the play was long-winded and tire- 
some to the last degree. Only the final appear- 
ance of Ben Hogan and his wonderful display, 
alike in point of skill and endurance, partially 
redeemed what would otherwise have been a 
huge bore. 


iE is a good rule not to write about a com- 


* kK 


I do not expect everybody to agree with 
these views, but to my mind, the really appalling 
slowness of the play ruined the spectacle. Only 
those who have watched a scoring competition 
played by four balls can conceive how wearisome 
are the endless lifting and replacing on the 
green and the fourfold pondering and advising, 
and what it is like to watch holes taking 20 
minutes to play and rounds taking between 
four and five hours. If it were to be played 
again on my doorstep I would hardly walk 
across the road to see it, whereas I read about 
A liability of the occupier of land—a house- 

holder being one such occupier—towards 
entrants upon the land. When mishap meets 
the entrant, must the occupier pay? The ques- 
tion is fruitful, for lawyers if not for litigants. 
Does the following give guidance? ‘‘The com- 
mon feature of the duties so far imposed on the 
occupier is that there is demanded of him a 
standard of conduct no higher than what 
a reasonably minded occupier of land, with due 
regard to his own interests, might well agree to 
be fair; and no lower than a trespasser, bare 
licensee, or invitee might in a civilised commu- 
nity reasonably expect.’”’ That is from a 
judgement in Read v. Lyons (A.C. 1947); and 
again we have the exasperating “reasonably.”’ 

Land, too, it seems, is a stage upon which 
the entrant plays many parts, his acts being 
four—contractor, invitee, licensee, trespasser ; 
and he may, in the twinkling of an eye, change 
his rdle. Whether an occupier incurs liability 
depends, among a number of other things, upon 
that rdle. You enter the station to use your 
season ticket. You are a contractor with the 
Railway Executive; and the Railway Executive 
is under obligation to keep the station safe for 
you. You cannot demand perfection. But, if 
you catch your foot in a crack on the edge of the 
platform and are injured, the Railway Executive 
will have to pay (Protheroe v. Railway Execu- 
iunidery Ne@d ey UG yh). 

You enter the station to meet your wife’s 
train and to carry her bag. The Railway 
Executive tacitly invites you to do this. You 


AN OCCUPIER’S LIABILITY? 


CUMBROUS mass of law deals with the 
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it with ever-increasing excitement and made an 
unmannerly dash to be first with the club copy 
of the evening paper. All that dreadful slowness 
could not affect me at a distance and the 
scores were thrilling. 

I must in common gratitude express my 
thanks to my old friend Henry Longhurst, who 
told me things that nobody else did. First of all, 
what kind of course was this at the Kasumi- 
gaseki Country Club? One had at first a sus- 
picion that it might not be a very good one, and 
might give an overwhelming advantage to local 
knowledge. Now I know otherwise, for Mr. 
Longhurst likens it to two excellent and charm- 
ing courses of my acquaintance, Blairgowrie and 
the new course at Sunningdale. No one could 
surely want better than that. I fancy, reading 
between lines of the daily reports, that there 
were some puzzling slopes on one or two of the 
greens. In particular, the tenth seems to have 
had asinister influence. It was there that Snead 
missed a putt in his second round, a putt that 
was the prelude to something very like a 
collapse for the last nine holes, and lost the 
Americans their lead. It was there, too, that the 
young Welsh hero, David Thomas, when in 
hot pursuit of Nakamura in the final round, 
took three putts and began to relerit a little in 
the chase. No doubt local knowledge was worth 
something; it always is, though local players 
often fail to do themselves justice, but clearly it 
must not be allowed to derogate from the 
greatness of Japan’s achievement. 


* * * 


Again, what sort of players in point of 
method are Nakamura and his partner Ono? 
Here again Mr. Longhurst told me what I 
wanted to know. It appears that Nakamura 
has a “two-piece swing,” is inclined to sway 
and is not long as compared with some of our 
players; but handsome obviously is as hand- 
some does, and his putting must have been 
quite magical. His partner, too, putted wonder- 
fully well and is, my informant says, much more 
orthodox in style. 

One thing about them we could appreciate 
without any telling, namely, that they were full 
of sticking power. The first round saw the 
favourites, the truly formidable Snead and 
Demaret, sailing away to victory as it seemed 
with a five-stroke lead. The Japanese couple 
straightaway came back at them with a 68 and 
a 70, took the lead themselves, and from that 


are an invitee; and you are entitled to assume 
that your host has used reasonable care to 
prevent damage from an unusual and unexpec- 
ted danger. In Stowell v. Railway Executive 
(K.B. 1949), the plaintiff was injured by slipping 
on an oily patch on the. platform. - The court 


. upheld his claim for damages; he was an invitee, 


his visit augmenting the goodwill of the 
Executive. 

You enter the station in order to satisfy 
your visitor from abroad that we do have some 
fine stations. The Executive does not object to 
this. You have an implied permission. You are 
a licensee and you bear your own risk of danger, 
subject, however, to the occupier’s duty to warn 
you against possible traps. Or you enter on 
predatory intent; you are “‘a snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles,’’ an unattended bag maybé. 
You have no permission so to enter: you are a 
trespasser; and the occupier owes nothing to 
you except that he is not to act in reckless dis- 
regard of your presence. 

“The dividing line is difficult to draw,’’ was 
said in one case. It is, indeed, and a claimant’s 
success or failure hangs on which side of the line 
he comes. What the final court will say is often 
a toss-up. In Fairman vy. Perpetual Investment 
Building Society, three of the Law Lords said 
that the plaintiff was a licensee, two said she was 
an invitee. Three to two: it is an echo from the 
betting enclosure. The plaintiff lodged with 
the tenant of a flat. The common staircase of 
the block was in the possession and control of the 
defendant. The plaintiff caught her heel ina 
depression on the staircase and was injured. She 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


p> 


moment never looked like losing it. Thy 
streaked ahead in the third round with 67 ay 
68, and never got frightened of winning, as w 
they might have; they finished with fy 
admirably steady scores of 71 and 72. Betwe: 
the lines I should judge that Nakamu 
weakened ever so slightly in the last roun 
when the Welsh pair played with the Japanes 
and Thomas, with 33 out, had lopped off fo 
strokes by the turn. However, if he ever d 
falter, Nakamura soon pulled himself togeth 
and was home in 34. I fancy one would ha 
grown horribly impatient in watching all t 
solemn liftings and ponderings, but it w 
splendid fun to read about. 


Rea 


From a British point of view one play 
stood out, and that was young David Thom 
He finished equal second together with Sne 
and Player at 281, seven strokes behind ¢ 
Japanese champion, and by all accounts his 
in the second round was rather unlucky in i 
matter of putts. Thomas lately spent so; 
months on the proiessional circuit in the Unit 
States; he played very well in some of 1 
tournaments, and the experience has clea 
done his game a world of good. A fine, strc 
young man with a fine style and plenty 
enthusiasm, he is certainly one of our bright 
hopes and will surely be in the next Ryder C 
side. He~has, I believe, been invited by Pe 
Thomson to make a tour with him, and fi 
shows what one good judge thinks of him. 

Britain—or should I now say Britain 4 
Eire?—are certainly well represented in ¢ 
competition, for by being divided into th 
four component parts, they are represented 
eight players in all, whereas the United Stat 
with its millions of golfers, have but one p 
Wales came in fifth, England seventh, 2 
Scotland ninth, with Eire forced to retire ow 
to Bradshaw’s nose bleeding. It is not a { 
ticularly sparkling record and we must hug 
Ryder Cup to ourselves the more close 

I am told that the Canada Cup is to 
played next year in Australia, and after tha 
may not be played again, since there cannot 
an endless quantity of sponsors such as 1 
Mr. John J. Hopkins. May I be here tor 
about it again, and I should like actuall 
see Messrs. Nakamura and Ono, if they € 
come here. So, unfortunately, would ab 
20,000 other people. 


By W. J. WESTON 


failed in her claim because, as a licensee, shet 
the premises as they were; and the depres: 
was no trap. -An invitee would have succeec 
Jigsaw, indeed! The real puzzle is tc 
together the varied categories of entrants \ 
the varied degrees of duties owed by the occuj 
He that would know the common law about 
occupier’s liability goes 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, 
shades of death 
and, quite likely, emerges baffled still. No v 
der that the Lord Chancellor asked the ] 
Reform Committee to consider whether “ 
simplification is needed in the law relatin; 
the liability of occupiers of land to inyit 
licensees and trespassers.” 
The Occupiers Liability Act, 1957, is 
outcome of the Committee’s labours. It 
come into force on New Year's day. Doe 
make all clear? Some have the audacity to 
that Parliament has thrown a spanner into 
machine, has made confusion more confouns 
The Act substitutes for the varying degree 
duties ‘“‘a common duty to all lawful visite 
The definition of this common duty hin 
though, on the slippery terms ‘‘reasonable”’ 
“reasonably.”’ It is ‘‘a duty to take such” 
as in all the circumstances of the case is rea! 
-able, to see that the visitor is reasonably sa‘ 
using the premises for the purposes for whic! 
is invited or permitted by the occupier t 
there.’’ Well, the question, ‘“What is rea 
able?” is as hard to answer as Pilate’s quest 
“What is truth?” ;and much will be said abot 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LEGEND OF THE 
GILLAROO 


jm Lady Savile 

4 R,—1 was interested in the article 
Hl The Ostrich of the Lough, by Mr. R. 

= 5mythe, in the issue of October 17. 

al family had a cottage on the shore 
© Lough Melvin and we fished there 
| the summer for many years. The 
}aroo was just as familiar to us as 
+ brown trout or the sonnachan. As 
1 | Smythe says, it was usually to be 
| \ght in the shallows, though we often 
| it in deep water too, especially 
/August, when we dapped with the 
try (daddy-long-legs). 

I do not know anything about the 
jtory that the gillaroo developed its 
|sommodating stomach through the 
jes. I prefer to believe the legend 
jout a holy man who lived on one of 
_}> islands and vowed never to touch 
tat. Asa reward for his self-sacrifice 
bvidence sent him a fish with the 
sh and the gizzard of a chicken, and it 
this gizzard that digests thenumerous 
ails, etc., that the fish devours. I was 
ways told that the word ‘ ‘gillaroo” 


+ tebe A Sins 


jeans “chicken of the lough.” 
‘LirH SAVILE, 23, Pelham- cent, 
yndon, S.W.7. 


\ DOG’S LONG MEMORY 


| R,—I have a terrier which apparent- 
| possesses a longer memory than 
Jost of the dogs ‘described in your 
‘cent correspondence on the subject 
i 29, September 19 and October 


| This summer my wife and I went 
/own to Canford Cliffs, near Bourne- 
iouth, to bathe, taking our three 
“srriers with us. After bathing we 
valked back to the path up the cliff 
nd then noticed that the oldest dog, 
udy, aged ten, was missing. On look- 
ag back along the promenade we saw 
ler some way off, obviously ‘“‘talking”’ 
'0 another terrier about her own size. 
I called and whistled, but she 
jaid no attention, so I had to walk 
yack to fetch her. As I approached a 
ady came towards me and said: ‘‘Do 
ell me if you come from near Shaftes- 
bury, because I am quite sure that 
your dog has recognised mine and I 
yought mine from some people called 
Longfield who came from there.” 
The terrier to which Judy was 
‘talking’ was her own daughter, 
vight years old. 
) I may say that there were numer- 
bus other dogs about and there was no 
doubt at all that Judy recognised her 
daughter. It was obvious to me as 


TOWN FOUNTAIN 


q 


IN FARINGDON, BERKSHIRE. 


OLD BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER 


well as to the lady who owned her, and 
who was a stranger to me, as my 
mother had dealt with the sale.— 
R. S. LoneFrietp (Colonel), Lower 
Silton, Gillingham, Dorset. 


NEW BRIDGES FOR OLD 


S1r,—The construction of new roads 
over the last 30 years has in many 
places involved the building of new 
bridges below or above existing ones. 
This is, of course, not a new occur- 
rence. Wade’s bridge at Carrbridge, in 
Inverness-shire, has stood for many 
years half-ruined and of great beauty 
viewed from the present main-road 
bridge. 

At first the desertion of so many 
fine old bridges may seem regrettable; 
but in fact in many cases the beauty 
of the original bridge was never 
properly appreciated until it could be 
seen from a new one. The traveller 
of the present can see aspects of old 
bridges which were invisible to the 
traveller of the past who actually used 
them. 

This is clearly illustrated by the 
fine view of the old bridge over the 
River Moriston on the Inverness to 
Fort Augustus road, now visible from 


FROM THE NEW BRIDGE 
See letter: New Bridges for Old 


the new bridge, as shown in my 
photograph.—T. R. PrEacre, Wood- 
lands, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 


LONG-TAILED TITS ON 


MIGRATION? 

Str,—A flight of 20-30 long-tailed tits 
passed through my garden on Octo- 
ber 31, feeding on sea-buckthorn 
berries. The garden is situated on the 
cliff edge overlooking the sea at Lul- 
worth Cove; it has a few fir trees, but 
the nearest wood is about two miles 
away over open country. 

I have lived here about 25 years, 
but have not seen long-tailed tits in 
West Lulworth or my garden before. 
I believe they are winter residents in 
this country; is it possible that these 
were migrating and on their way 
south ?—G, SCHREIBER (Captain, R.N. 
Retd.), Stair House, West Lulworth, 
Wareham, Dorset. 

[This letter is referred to in an 
editorial note on page 966.—ED.] 


OLD TOWN FOUNTAINS 


Sir,—Since fountains and _ horse- 
troughs have been mentioned in a 
recent editorial note, I should like to 
recall that their near relations, parish 


(Right) CARFAX CONDUIT, ORIGINALLY 
IN THE MIDDLE OF OXFORD AND NOW IN NUNEHAM COURTENAY PARK, OXFORDSHIRE 


See letter: Old Town Fountains 


MORISTON AT INVERMORISTON, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE, SEEN 


pumps, survive in fair numbers. 
More formal structures are not yet 
rare in country towns. 

One, at Faringdon in north 
Berkshire, comes to mind. It has not, 
perhaps, been sympathetically “‘satel- 
lited’”’ by persons responsible for siting 
modern street furniture or road signs. 
One of the most noteworthy of all 
fountains, the Carfax Conduit, which 
was erected at Oxford’s busiest spot in 
1610 and was removed as a useless 
obstruction, in 1787, now stands in 
Nuneham Courtenay Park, near Ox- 
ford.—W. J. LAMBoRouUGH, Swindon. 


ARE, MUNICIPAL FLATS 
JUSTIFIED? 


From Siw Frederic Osborn 
Sir,—Permit me to reply to your 
editorial note (October 17) on our 
study in Town and Country Planning 
(October) of the cost of 216 flats in 
Birmingham. It was only to avoid any 
risk of overstatement that we assumed 
(official figures not being clear on the 
point) that site costs were included. 
In fact they were. We have since 
ascertained that our figures were 
wholly correct. The average cost (for 
2.98 rooms) was, as we said, £3,810, 
and of the three-bedroom 12-storey 
flats £4,318. (Of this about £260 is site 
cost.) The subsidies on the three-bed- 
room flat are: Exchequer, £66 a year 
for 60 years; city, £126; total, £192 a 
year. The capital value of subsidies, 
at 54 per cent., is £3,350. 

Of course this is an extreme case, 
but it is one the public ought to know 
about. Birmingham has less extrava- 
gant schemes, but all multi-storey 
flats are costly. The Building Research 
Station’s study of 72 schemes shows 
that at six storeys the average cost is 
58s. a sq. ft. and at 12 storeys 67s. 
The average for high flats is 63s., while 
for two-storey houses in London it is 
38s. a sq. ft. 

On this basis an 850 sq. ft. (three- 
bedroom) dwelling costs on average: 
flat, £2,677; house, £1,615 (plus site 
costs in both cases). The average 
excess cost is £1,062. To keep rents 
equal the subsidy has to cover more 
than this excess; flats cost more to 
maintain. The best hope of the 
researchers is to reduce the excess cost 
from about £1,062 to £637. 

These are the known facts. From 
them we argue that it will be more 
economical, as well as socially far 
better, to build fewer central flats and 
more houses in new and country 
towns. At present costs the capital 
saving on 9,000 dwellings for, say, 
31,000 people could be as much as 
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“NEST” AND THE “EGGS,” 
CONTAIN THE SPORES 


See letter: Fungus Spread by Raindrops 


£9 million. The “‘loss”’ on starting new 
towns is trivial by comparison and 
temporary. Harlow, which has housed 
that number, has a cumulative defi- 
ciency after ten years of £500,000 and 
is already showing a revenue surplus 
of £40,000 a year. Welwyn, with a 
balance-sheet deficiency of £280,000, 
had a revenue surplus of £63,000 last 
year. 

There are some further public 
costs in dispersal (compensation for 
closing factories, for example), 
but they cannot add up to ‘the 
fantastic losses on multi-storey 
flats. —FREDERIC J. OsBoRN, 
Editor, Town and Country Planning, 
28, King-street, London, W.C.2. 


THE PREHISTORIC STONE CIRCLE AT 
IN A FORESTRY PLANTATION. (Below) 
THE SWAMPY VEGETATION THAT 


A BIRD’S NEST FUNGUS, SHOWING THE 
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FUNGUS SPREAD 
BY RAINDROPS 


Sir,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a species of 
bird’s nest fungus (Cruci- 
bulum vulgare) that in 
recent years has become 
well established in our 
garden, appearing in the 
spring and remaining 
until late autumn. 

This season it hap- 
pened that a hundred or 
more took possession of 
a seed box, which, being 
easily movable, has pro- 
vided exceptional oppor- 
tunities both for photo- 
graphy and for a 
general study of the 
plant’s habits at close 
quarters. 

The fungus first ap- 
pears in the form of a 
small nodule which ex- 
pands gradually until 
the flat white top splits 
open to reveal the “‘eggs’’ 
or peridiola that contain 
the spores. In fine 
weather the eggs remain 
in the nest, but after a 
heavy storm they are to 


WHICH be found on the sur- 
rounding soil or attached 
to leaves and stems of 
plants near by, for they 

are dispersed by the impact of 


raindrops which may eject them to 
a considerable distance. The average 
size of the fully developed nests is 
just under half an inch—Sytvia M. 
Groves, 4, Lyttelton-road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 16. 


FORESTRY AND 


ANTIQUITIES 


S1r,—The photograph in your issue of 
October 3, of the Appin murder cairn 
being obliterated by conifers, shows a 
state of affairs that has become all too 
familiar on Dartmoor during the last 
30 years or so. 

Of the accompanying illustra- 
tions of the prehistoric stone circle and 


THE CIRCLE AS IT IS TO- 
GROWS WHEN DRAINING 


See letter: Forestry and A ntiquities 


stone row at Fernworthy, near Chag- 
ford, the upper shows it before conifers 
were planted in 1929; the lower was 
taken by the Dartmoor Preservation 
Association last year. One can see the 
difficulties which arise when normal 
drainage and grazing are upset, to say 
nothing of the loss of interest which 
results from the complete alteration of 
the antiquities’ once splendid original 
setting on open moorland.—J. V. 
Somers Cocks, Greenbank, Ilsington, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 


PUZZLE OF A GUPBOARD 
S1r,—In your issue of September 5 
Mr. David Skitch asks for suggestions 
regarding the significance of the 
lettering on the vestment cupboard in 
the vestry of the church at Lymp- 
stone, Devon. I ‘have since been to 
see this cupboard, and I enclose a 
photograph which I took. In my 
opinion the lettering is that of the 
Owner’s name at the time (1594), 
when he had it made to adorn his 
house, for it was originally a secular 
and not an ecclesiastical piece of 
furniture. 

On close examination I came to 
the conclusion that the lettering reads 
as follows: IOVEN : MOCAER. Two of 
the letters which Mr. Skitch read 
as Cs are looped and there are two 
dividing dots between the N and the 
M. The first name is\ possibly John, 
but I am at a loss to know the 
nationality of the second. Is it Breton? 


—Cecit Frencu, Whipton, Exeter. — 


THE USE OF SCAGLIOLA 
S1r,—The article by Mr. R. B. Wragg 
on the history of scagliola (October 
10) brings to mind something I 
noticed on first going round Syon 
House after the war. The great series 
of columns ‘“‘dragged from the Tiber” 
(in the vestibule of the house) were 
slightly damaged, and, on examination 
of the small scars caused, presumably, 
by flying debris, showed signs of being, 
not of verde antico, but of scagliola. 
Is there ample evidence for the story 
of importation from Rome? If not, 


I suggest that here is evidence of 
Robert Adam at his favourite game of 


FERNWORTHY ON DARTMOOR BEFORE IT WAS ENCLOSED 


DAY, ALMOST BURIED UNDER 
AND GRAZING ARE UPSET 


using a new, or relatively unkno: 
material as early as 1762. Me: 
Mr. Wragg says that Chamber} 
mentions Richter in 1773 as ail 
established firm. In Richard Phillips’ 
Picture of London for 1808 the firm 7 
said to be in Newman-street, an 
Richter himself is stated to have mad 
the scagliola columns, imitating Sien 
marble for Greenwich Hospital Chape 
This would have been James Stua 


VESTRY CUPBOARD IN 

LYMPSTONE CHURCH, DEVON 

WHICH BEARS A PUZZLIN 
INSCRIPTION 


See letter: Puzale of a Cupboara 


and William Newton’s building o 
1779. He is said to have been “on 
of the first artists who carried this 
ingenious art to its present per 
fection.” ; 
Within the period mentioned the 
same firm could have carried out worl!) 
at Syon, the Pantheon and Carlito 
House.—Ian L. PuILtips, 
Mackrell Court, Somerset. 
[Mr. Wragg writes: The story 0 
the famous Syon columns has bee 
repeated so often that, if totally un 
true, it must be one of the biggest leg 
pulls in architectural history. Eve 
the reputed cost to the Duke of North 
umberland, £1,000 for each column 
has been given. Perhaps some of th 
columns really are the marble shaft 
dragged from the Tiber, the remainde 
being of scagliola made to match the 
real thing. However, one cannot be| 
| 


definite on this until a full examina/ 
tion has been carried out: It i 
interesting to note that Robert Adam} 
in the Works referred to them as 
“columns of verd antique marble.” 
The evidence does not fix the date of| 
construction of the columns or} 
scagliola floor at Syon as early as 1762, 
although both were executed in the} 
1760s. Richter, or his erstwhile} 
partner, Bartoli, could and probably 
did execute the work at Syon, at 
Carlton House and the columns _ of] 
giallo antico admired so much b ‘) 
Horace Walpole in the Pantheon, — 

In reply to Mr. George Howard, 
whose letter you published on October’ 
24, I repeat that the introduction of} 
scagliola in building may have gone) 
unnoticed by historians because of the! 
remarkable likeness which the material’ 
has to real marble. The Temple of the 
Four Winds at Castle Howard is 
probably an excellent illustration of} 
this. However, it seems strange that 
Lord Carlisle, when using a novel form | 
of decoration requiring execution by 
craftsmen imported from afar—per- 
haps London or Italy—did not broad- 
cast the fact, and strange that both’ 
Avray Tipping and Christopher Hus- 
sey, who studied the contemporary | 


TWO SILVER BADGES ABOUT 
THREE INCHES IN DIAMETER 
WITH DIFFERENT VERSIONS 
DF THE OLD TOWN SEAL OF 
SCARBOROUGH 

See letter; An Old Town Seal 


iccounts, made no mention of the 
caghola. Yet the possibility that the 
jcagliola was added many years after 
lhe completion of the building seems 
inlikely. The date 1739 is cut on top 
of the scagliola on one of the sills. 

| Mr. Howard tells me that he has 
ust found a document “‘To a measure- 
ment of Mr. Vasally’s work at the 
Cemple,’’ in which it appears that Mr. 
Vasally (most likely the Vasalli who 
produced some of the fine plaster- 
work at Ditchley, Sutton Scarsdale 
ind Hagley) worked on the window 
dottoms, on the “‘marble betwixt the 
pillasters’’ and on other parts. Pre- 
jumably, then, it was this craftsman 
Who did the scaghola—the scagliola 
which may well be the earliest archi- 
‘ectural example in this country. 


| 
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Even so, the employment of the 
material in the first half of the cen- 
tury can have been only infrequent, 
and the thesis that it came into general 
usage in the second half of the century 
still holds good.—Ep.] 


AN OLD TOWN SEAL 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph showing 
a pair of silver badges worn on the 
official robe of the serjeant-at-mace of 
Scarborough in Yorkshire. Both are 
about three inches in diameter and 
are inscribed “Ville de Scarburghie 
1688.’’ Despite this, however, each 
badge gives a different version of the 
old town seal, a ship and a castle, 
suggesting that the silversmith con- 
cerned enjoyed a liberty of expression 
which is wholly delightful. Yet on 
neither badge are there the little men 
found in other versions—the man who 
peeps over the castle parapet and the 
ship’s crew of two oarsmen. 

The serjeant’s robe is noteworthy 
for another feature from approximately 
the same period. It is a small silver 
mace (1671) carried in the lapel. The 
top opens to enable the mayor, on 
leaning over, to take a pinch of sauff 
from it.—NoORTHERNER, Leeds, Yovk- 
shire. 


15th-CENTURY CHAIRS 
AND HAIR STYLES 


S1r,—During the summer I had the 
opportunity of photographing some 
of the magnificently carved bench- 
ends in the church at Ufford, in 
Suffolk. One of the bench-ends is of 
particular interest, for it has, carved 
on its shoulders, the figures of St. 
Katherine and St. Margaret. St. 
Katherine holds her wheel and St. 
Margaret thrusts the bottom end of 
her cross into the mouth of a dragon. 

These figures are perhaps most 
interesting when seen from behind. 
The carver has provided each saint 
with a beautifully carved 15th- 
century chair. The bold manner in 
which he has rendered the draperies 
and the hair is quite admirable.— 
F. A. Giriine, Lawford, Essex. 


RABBITS AS SYMBOLS 
S1r.—Mr. Cecil French, in his letter 
in your issue of September 19, men- 
tions examples of the triple rabbit 
used on church roof bosses in Devon 
and on the plaster ceiling of a manor 
house near Exeter. 

The use of this emblem must have 


FIGURES OF ST. 


KATHERINE (left) AND ST. 
UFFORD, SUFFOLK 
See letter: 15th-Century Chairs and Hair Styles 


been widespread, as I remember a 
fragment of early stained glass in a 
window in Long Melford Church, 
Suffolk, which has three rabbits’ heads 
joined in the same way, with part of 
one body remaining. 

Unfortunately, as I write from 
memory, I cannot give the date of the 
glass, but it was cer- 
tainly medieval.— 
PRISCILLA WILLIAMS 
(Mrs.), 100, Coleherne 
Court, Old Brompton- 
voad, London, S.W.5. 


TRANSPLANTED 
TEMPLE 


Str,—Some years ago you 
published an article on 
Rowley, near Hull, the 
home of Mr. Arthur 
Wilson-Filmer. Since that 
time several interesting 
garden features have been 
introduced, notably the 
temple fountain of about 
1750 seen in my photo- 
graph. It came from 
Campden Hill, London, 
and now stands on 
Rowley’s spacious lawns 


between house and 
church. — G. BERNARD 
Woop, 32, Micklefield- 


lane, Rawdon, near Leeds, 
Yorkshive. 


BOARDS FOR 
STOCKINGS 


S1r,—Your article, Fig- 
uves for the Fireplace 
(October 3), reminded 
me of a little war-time 
puzzle that has never 
been solved. 

In October, 1940, 
if was clearing 
Menabilly House, at Fowey, in Corn- 
wall, of the neglected Rashleigh 
archives and, while seeking docu- 
ments in the roof-space, found a few 
of the dummy-board figures on which 
Mr. Edward Perry writes so agreeably, 
accompanied by a pair of simpler 
boards of a kind new to me, namely, 
silhouettes of the human leg from toe 
to lower thigh. These were neatly cut 
out of oak board 4- to 3-inch thick and 
all edges but the upper truncation had 
been rounded off; the whole was 
rubbed down, but unpainted. 


MARGARET CARVED ON 


991 


The boards went with the manu- 
scripts to Truro Museum, where they 
may be preserved. I kept an outline 
on paper, which shows a maximum 
length, oblique from toe to back of 
thigh, of 30 ins. and a vertical length 
from bottom of heel to thigh of 


24? ins. Other dimensions suggest a 


TEMPLE FROM CAMPDEN HILL, LONDON, 
NOW AT ROWLEY, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Transplanted Temple 


man who had an average 10-inch 
foot, but who was also rather spindle- 
shanked. 

I imagined that these boards had 
probably been used in the 
18th century for drying wet stock- 


ings; or possibly as formers upon 
which hose were sewn up from 
woven fabrics — and perhaps 
embroidered. 


Can you or your readers eluci- 
date?—C. K. Crorr ANDREW, Aiill 
Brow, Brompton, Northallerton, Y ork- 
shire. 


BENCH-ENDS AT 
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THE BEAUTY OF MOSSES 


small account unless it creeps into their 

elegant lawns. But in our fell country it 
plays quite an insistent part in nature’s scheme 
of things. I was reminded of this when we 
acquired an intake from the National Trust, a 
stone-walled acreage like a miniature mountain 
range, full of boulders, scree, brackens and 
squelchiness. The first job was to clean up the 
beck that carved its almost furtive course down 
the chaos. 

A shilling for every dripping blob of 
sphagnum I dragged clear would have made me 
prosperous. The stuff was there by the sodden 
ton. It had formed dams, creating pools deep 
enough to drown a sheep: narrow, slimy pits 
whence escape would be impossible. Along one 
stretch, a sort of plateau between two steps of 
granite, was a quaking bog of sphagnum, the 
beck oozing sullenly across the surface ofit. Yet 
to dub it an unmitigated evil would be unjust. 
On the credit side, it would help to hold water 
during drought, a condition not unknown in the 
Lake District, though uncredited by unlucky 
visitors. In dry seasons sheep love to thrust 
their muzzles into the moss and drink from the 
sponge. 


r \O people in the south, moss must be of 


oka 


There are other points in its favour. The 
first World War called for great supplies of it, 
as an absorbent for wounds. It still serves its 
small and binding partnership in peat-moss 
litter. And not so long since a nurseryman in 
Nottingham wrote and asked me if I could 
collect half a dozen lorry loads, for which he was 
ready to pay a reasonable price. Could he have 
driven the lorries up the fell, the price would 
have been near-charity. But to manhandle it 
down to the dale in sodden sacks—no, that 
anguish would have been beyond price. 

Two more merits occur to me. It gives 
friendly cover to the common sundew, eater of 


By DUDLEY HOYS 


insects that might otherwise pester warm flesh. 
Frozen, it offers crisp walking. This may sound 
ridiculous to the sufferer who has plodded 
through wearying, gummy swamps of sphag- 
num. In frost, I pledge my word, it becomes a 
firm pleasure. 

I found no staghorn moss in the intake. 
The altitude was too low. Fifteen hundred feet 
higher, on the same sprawling fell, staghorn is a 
coy delight, thousands of feathery, dark green 
antlers nestling against the starved soil. Unlike 
the reindeer introduced into the north of Scot- 
land, our sheep leave this ornamental browsing 
untouched. Innocent visitors, walking on high, 
come back with stories of infinitely small coni- 
fers planted along the ridge. The mistake is 
decently human. Staghorn in babyhood sug- 
gests the birth of a Christmas tree. Mature, a 
graciousness of length without breadth, it can 
nearly gild the lily as a decoration. 

Once, in a foolish moment, I agreed to run 
a garden stall at a December bazaar. November 
found me desperate. Somebody talked about 
baskets of hazel, the rods bent and wired, hold- 
ing a wild fern packed with sphagnum. That 
was fairly easy. The wire handles looked crude. 
Staghorn wound around them produced an 
effect well worth the extra money cheated out 
of eager customers. ; 

* OR 

The intake had some foliaceous mosses, 
funaria and polytrichum. It was too late for 
these to be at their best. Spring is the time of 
their frankest beauty, a strange, minute and 
individual loveliness, every soft star separated 
from its fellows and reaching skywards an inch 
or two as though to celebrate freedom. 

The intake walls, as well as the scattered 
rock, had their varieties of lichen, orange, green, 
grey and black. To a big, solemn boulder clung 
a skin of cladonia, most death-like of the crumb- 
ling lichens, sapless and silvery. I always think 


of it as more suited to be growing, or rather 
spread petrified, on the mountains of the moon. 
There were almond-green spots and blotches‘on | 
a lot of the granite that recalled the venture of | 
a pleasant visitor from the Fens. Introduced to 
the fells this past spring, he took a walk aloft on 
his own. After losing himself half a dozen 
times, he did some serious pondering. Arguing 
that there was bound to be a track somewhere, 
he presently noticed the green spots. Accepting 
them as paint-marks provided to guide the 
wanderer, he followed them, and had a wonder- 
fully muddled day. 
* * * 

If ever the atom bomb scorches the face of 
our knobbly granite, I imagine that the van- 
guard returning to clothe the nakedness will be 
the lichens. With their blend of alga thriving 
on only carbon dioxide and water, and fungus 
drawing nourishment from the alga, they are 
austere colonisers. Two miles from where I live 
a rock buttress,.riven by long frost and the sub- 
sequent thaw, dropped a scattering of slabs and 
splinters around its base. It was fascinating to 
visit the scene at infrequent intervals and note 
the arrival of lichen on the slabs. Next, there 
were specks of soil, mosses, and finally a Pay 
ing of spikey bents. 

Accompanied on a stroll by a cheerful and 
extravagant youth from a town, I drew his 


: attention to the lichens. He screwed up his nose 


at the idea of anybody’s even bothering to be 
aware of them. He was astounded to learn that 
out of their insignificance came litmus and soft, 
exquisite dyes. I pointed out an ancient farm- 


. house where, until recently, lived a family who 


worshipped independence and detested waste. 
They wove clothes from the wool of their sheep, 
made dye from lichens and used sheep-bones to 
pin the slates on their roof. All he said was, 
with Sympathy : 

“Poor devils!” 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS OF BIRDS 


HE various qualities that made the late 
George Lodge at his best such a good 
artist are exemplified in an_ exhibi- 
tion of paintings by him on view at Rowland 
Ward’s galleries in Piccadilly until Novem- 
ber 30. These paintings, all of them in oils or 
tempera, over a fairly wide range: birds of 


prey, which were his chief love, predominate, 


but there are several pictures of game birds or 
duck, a few that feature animals and one or 
two landscapes. 

Atmosphere, the quality that one chiefly 
associates with Lodge, is particularly apparent 
in Moose im the Cleaving, in which the sun is 
shown filtering through clouds, in a misty 
impression of Troms6 Fjord and in the stillness 
of a painting (in oils on panel) depict- 
ing a kite perched. on a rail above a 
lake at sunset. The exhibition includes 
works, such as Donegal Seascape 
and Study of Rocks with Golden 
Eagle, that display his gift for detailed 


observation and draughtsmanship and others, 
for example Peregrine on the High Cliff and a 
study of a golden eagle’s eyrie high above the sea, 
that show how well he could portray the rugged 
grandeur inherent in such surroundings. 

The keynote of some of the paintings is life 
and movement (consider the alert look of the’ 
peregrine and the surge of the sea in those illus- 
trated on this page); in others it is gaiety of 
colour, as in Fujiyama and Azaleas, and Rabbits 
and Gorse, painted when the artist was 90. 
Among the fifty’ or more pictures on view 
there are a few failures, but the majority are 
characteristic of Lodge at his best. 


{ 


PEREGRINE ON A SUSSEX CLIFF and STELLER’S EIDERS. Two of the paintings by George Lodge on view at Rowland Ward’s 


galleries in Piccadilly 
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ROSES FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


HERE is something pleasantly 

remarkable, in these days of 

economic stress, in any set of 
elaborate connoisseurs’ volumes of 
considerable price which appears on a 
subscription basis. Such is the series of 
Old Garden Roses, in six parts, by Wilfrid 
Blunt and James Russell, of which 
Part Two: The Gaillicas, has now been 
published (Rainbird, 7 guineas). This 
folio volume, illustrated with eight 
reproductions from paintings by 
Charles Raymond, is a fine piece of 
printing and a pleasure to handle. 
The first part of the text is an impec- 
cable account, The Rose in Literature, 
by Mr. Blunt, liberally illustrated with 
quotations, including some unexpected 
and amusing, like that from D. H. 
Lawrence. Mr. Russell outlines the 
history of the gallica rose and goes 
on to a detailed description of all the 
varieties in cultivation to-day. 

The book, of course, centres on 
the paintings. These are in a dis- 
tinctive style and do not perhaps 
have the same immediate appeal as, 
say, those of Redouté, which give 
the same varieties an entirely different 
look. In some cases the setting out 
of the flowers is distinctly idiosyn- 
cratic, asin that of Du Maitre d’ Ecole, 
where there are three apparently dis- 
connected pieces of stem and the 
flower is partly hidden behind foliage. 
The artist has undoubtedly captured 
the authentic old-rose purples, while 
his vision of the red-orange fosa 
gallica maxima is magnif-cent. 


Plant Illustrations 


The admirable Flova of the 
British Isles, by Clapham, Tutin and 
Warburg (1952), has become the 
standard work, and botanists of all 
degrees of seriousness have been 
looking forward to the Illustrations 
to accompany it. The first volume of 
these has now appeared (Cambridge 
University Press, 25s.), and consists 
of 552 drawings by Sybil J. Roles, 
covering the families Ptevidophyta 
to Papilionaceae. The book, a demi- 
quarto, has four drawings to a page. 
Almost all these include a sketch of 
the whole plant, roots and all, and 
enlarged details of flower, seed and 
other features where appropriate. 
- The word “‘sketch”’ is used advisedly, 
for these overall drawings are in 
many cases inadequate for identifica- 
tion, and so much small detail is ina 
light, fuzzy line that the plant’s 
character vanishes. 

The introduction suggests that 
they “are intended primarily to show 
the general appearance of the plant 
when alive,’’ and refers those who 
want more details to the octavo series 
of larger drawings by Miss Stella Ross- 
Craig which is being published by Bell 
and with which one was in any 
case impelled to compare them. 
Admittedly the Cambridge Flova’s 
illustrations will be complete in less 
bulk and at less expense than the 
Bell set, but, as neither is small 
enough to carry in the field, one is 
forced to register disappointment 
at the new series. 


An Enquiring Gardener 


Mr. Edward Hyams is well known 
as a novelist on the one hand and as 
an enquiring, persistent gardener and 
naturalist on the other. In The 
Speaking Garden (Longmans, 16s.), 
he recapitulates some of the experi- 
ences he has already given us and 
introduces new ones. Apples, figs, 
peaches, vines, strawberries, cabbage, 
arbutus and asphodel are some of his 
subjects. Apart from one rather 
laboured dissertation on compost, 
the observations are delightful and 
the research intriguing. This is a 
book to browse in for those who have 
progressed beyond manuals of how 
to do it. 

It must be seldom that an author 
illustrates his own book nowadays, 


but this is what Mr. Graham Stuart 
Thomas has done in Colour in the 
Winter Gavden (Phoenix House, 36s.), 
with eight admirable water-colours 
and a large number of first-rate line 
drawings. He has even included a 
prefatory poem of his own. The 
text reveals the artist too in its 
acute observation and exact descrip- 
tion. This is certainly the most 
comprehensive book on the subject, 
including a vast range of plants, 
many all too little known though 
in the main readily available, which 
can guarantee a garden full of 
interest through the winter. It 
includes two plans and an annotated 
list of all the plants mentioned. 

There are three small but valu- 
able contributions from the Amateur 


are told, gay flowering plants were 
grown by the Japanese; now, the 
garden depends mainly on evergreen 
trees and shrubs, on rocks, stones, 
waterfalls and pools, with certain 
stylised ornaments such as _ stone 
lanterns and water basins. There are 
three basic types of Japanese garden: 
“these different styles were stereo- 
typed and popularised, and standard- 
isation extended down to the smallest 
detail. 
every gardener to lay out his garden 
himself.’’ This, contends the author, 
is “unavoidable if art is to be made 
accessible to the broader mass of 
people and . . . contr ibute to the rais- 


ing of the ‘general artistic level.” 
Few of us would welcome such a 
discipline but, apart from the intrinsic 


EARTH BRIDGES IN THE GARDEN OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE, 
KYOTO: an illustration in Gardens of Japan, reviewed on this page 


Gardening stable (Collingridge). Prun- 
ing, by J. P. Wood (7s. 6d.),.is an 
admirable production with 130-odd 
how-to-do-it photographs and draw- 
ings of pruning not only fruit trees 
but roses and other kinds of shrubs. 
Let us hope that all jobbing gardeners 
read it. Garden Planning, by S. J. 
Poole (4s.) contains 23 plans and 
descriptions of smallish gardens, many 
in difficult sites. The plans are not, 
perhaps, highly original or modern, 
but they combine restraint with a 
feeling for the preferences of the 
average gardener. Finally, we have 
that annual event, the Amateur 
Gardening Diary and Horticultural 
Directory 1958, compiled by A. G. L. 
Hellyer (7s. 2d.), with its usual 
invaluable features, not to be found 
elsewhere, for professionaland amateur 
gardener alike. ACT isc 


JAPANESE SYMBOLISM; 


(ear OF JAPAN, by Tetsuro 
‘Yoshida (Architectural Press, 63s.), 
is an eine to a kind of garden- 
ing of perennial interest to the West, 
based on symbolism and _ spiritual 
values, aiming at the mental relaxa- 
tion of those who view the results, 
and in its most austere form consisting 
of rocks and sand alone. Once, we 


interest of the symbolism and pur- 
pose, this book with its lavish photo- 
graphs and plans has much to offer the 
designer who is conscious that colour 
and quantity of different ans is 
not all. AS Je 


TRAINING A PUPPY 


yo Puppy, and how to train him 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), by Huldine V. 
a is a revised and enlarged 
edition of a book first published 
twenty years ago. It is addressed 
primarily to those who own a dog for 
the first time, or who may have owned 
several without coming nearer to 
understanding how the canine mind 
works. To all these it may be warmly 
recommended. Miss Beamish writes 
from wide experience, both as a 
breeder and a trainer—at one time she 
trained dogs for the Royal Air Force. 
She is always practical and downright, 
and she leaves no problem unanswered. 
Although she obviously feels affection 
for many of the dogs she has owned, 
she has no patience with those who 
describe their pets as ‘‘almost human.” 
She admits that her dogs have often 
surprised her by their actions, but is 
satisfied that they have no reasoning 
power to speak of: their behaviour, 
she says, is conditioned entirely by a 


This simplification enabled - 


combination of instinct, habit, t 
ing and experience. She is surely 


right, and if her book succeeds in — 
persuading more people to treat their |) 
pets as creatures. of another world it | 


will have performed a public service. 


PICTURES FROM THE WEST 
HE collection of photographs in 


West Country Journey (COUNTRY | 
Lire, 42s.) is the résult of a tour of |) 


Devon and Cornwall 
Poucher. 
beauties of this area, and offers the 
amateur a few helpful pieces of advice 


by , Wo, 


on how to photograph them success- | 


fully. The pages that follow bear wit- 


ness to Mr. Poucher’s methods. There | 
are 86 pages of full-page photographs | 
divided into three sections—Cornwall, | 


He gives impressions of the | 


Devon, Dartmoor—but the general | 


impression is of water, whether in sea, 
river or stream, limitless horizons of 
moor and cloud, and rock formations 
of timeless age, the dignity of which 
makes’ man’s more recent structures 
seem ¢ommonplace. 


TWO ANCIENT TOWNS 


Xcess Jericho was destroyed by 
Joshua, possibly during the 
14th century B.c., it had already been 
a flourishing city for well over 5,000 
years. The history of this astonishing 
antiquity (Jericho is the oldest known 
city in the world) is ably recorded by 
Kathleen Kenyon, who directed the 
excavations there, 
Jericho (Ernest Benn, 30s.). 
from the Neolithic pre-pottery civilisa- 


tion, possibly contemporary with the: 


Tee Age in North Europe, Jericho kept 
a dominating position in the Jordan 
valley throughout the whole of the 


in Digging Up | 
Starting , | 


Bronze Age, and reached the height of © } 


its prosperity about 1700 B.c. Miss 
Kenyon’s book is scientific and well 
written, and gives the reader a good 
idea of the painstaking work involved 
in classifying pottery, deciding on the 
dates of different strata of rubble, and 


rescuing fragile wooden objects from 


small underground tombs. 
Roman Silchester, by George C. 
Boon (Parrish, 25s.), deals with the 


more familiar subject of a Romano- — 


British town in the first few centuries 
A.D. Calleva, as the Romans called 
Silchester, was the tribal town of the 
Atrebates, a Belgic tribe who founded 
it in the last few years B.c. Though 
the author describes it as ‘‘a loose-knit 
village,’ it had an imposing wall with 
gatehouses, a magnificent forum and 
basilica, public baths, and villas and 
smaller houses containing an estimated 
population of 4,000. Mr. Boon’s book, 
like Miss Kenyon’s on Jericho, is 
admirably set out; it has over 20 
photographs and nearly 40 line draw- 
ings, which the reader can find in- 


stantly, as the page numbers are given | 


in the text. 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 


ELDOM can there have been a book 
which combined charm, wit and 
instruction so admirably as Interiors 
(Murray, 15s.), by Margaret and 
Alexander Potter. 


In a series of 


delightful tinted line drawings the 


authors trace the development of the 
English interior from the Gothic age 
to the present day. Their method is 
to choose a typical room of the period, 
such as the great hall at Rufford, the 
cupola room at Heaton, the hall at 
Wightwick, to people it with men, 
women and children dressed in the 
clothes of the time, and to furnish it 


with contemporary furniture based on . 


actual examples, often chosen from 
museums. Nor is this all, for these 
main drawings are supplemented by 
numerous other drawings, depicting 
individual buildings, their plans, 
pieces of furniture and diagrams 
showing how they were constructed, 
and in addition there is a written com- 
mentary besides full captions. A 
bibliography and glossary of terms 
complete this excellent book, in which 


are illustrated six centuries of interior. 


decoration, furniture, clothes and 
household paraphernalia—and even 
manners. 


® 
‘A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


COLONEL’S BOGEY 


HE par contest, or bridge against bogey, 
is an excellent institution for those who 
like par contests. It is the nearest one 


| can get to a true test of skill, but the relation to 


reality is more debatable. The British Bridge 
World Cup international tournament was inter- 
rupted by a subsidiary par contest, won for 


| England by Albert Rose and Norman Squire 


with a fine display of the special technique that 
is needed for this type of event. 

Sixteen deals were prepared by Terence 
Reese and Harold Franklin, the following being 


| avery good example of a par hand: 


- 


West @ K 1052 East @ A4 
VY 82 Ce Ouye7 4 
© AKS5 ONS 
& AK84 652 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

The directed contract, in which the hand 
must be played irrespective of the actual 
auction, is Three No-Trumps by West; the 
directed lead is the Three of Diamonds. 

In real life this is an everyday sort of hard- 
luck story. Having won the first or second 
Diamond, West probably takes a successful 
finesse of the Knave of Hearts, comes back 
with a black King, and finesses the Queen of 
Hearts. South now produces the King and 
clears his partner’s Diamonds. West goes over 
to the Ace of Spades and finds the Hearts still 
guarded by South, who started with King, Ten, 
Nine, Six, so he makes only two tricks in the 
suit and eight in all. Polite sympathy all round. 

The par contest expert forms a different 
plan, for he can see that there is no problem 
unless the Hearts are doubly guarded by South, 
and he soon spots: a way of countering an 
obvious hold-up of the King. West can afford 
to lose two tricks in Hearts and two in Dia- 


'monds, so it is simply a question of keeping 


contact with dummy. This is done by playing 
low from both hands on the first round of 
Hearts. Later he finesses the Knave and South 
wins again, but the last three Hearts in dummy 
are good with the Ace of Spades as a card of 
re-entry. : 

A hand of this type is instructive, but by 
way of contrast an old friend was served 
up: ; 
West @& KJ 


East @ A97654 
iy nS oe, 
© AQI954 © K 1073 
&AI532 &KI8 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 

This hand, or its twin brother, first ap- 
peared in the 1933 World Bridge Olympic; it 
has featured innumerable times in print and at 
least once in a broadcast. Here is the general 
idea. West and East start with One Diamond 
—Two Spades, and the former is momentarily 
taken aback when South, at adverse vulnera- 
bility, launches out into Seven Hearts. “‘Silly” 
bids being barred in a par contest, West quickly 
sums up the situation; to justify his call, South 
must hold thirteen Hearts. The answer is 
obvious—West must sacrifice in Seven No- 
Trumps. The directed lead is a Diamond, and 
the play is double dummy; the Eight of Clubs 
is finessed, and the grand slam is made by 
squeezing North in the black suits. 

In practice, of course, it doesn’t quite go 
like that. As the brochure puts it, ‘““‘While he 
waits for the first three players to bid, South 
has a chance to compose himself and form a 
plan of campaign. It would be poor tactics to 
invite a sacrifice by making a voluntary bid of 
Seven Hearts. To score maximum points, 
South must refrain from bidding Seven until 
that looks like a sacrifice—or at any rate, a 
gamble.’ In other words, the auction is sup- 
posed to develop on the following lines (West’s 
bid of Four No-Irumps is the Culbertson 


version) : : 
South West North East 

1 Diamond Nobid 2 Spades 
3 Hearts 4 Clubs No bid 4 Diamonds 
No bid 4 No-Trumps No bid 7 Diamonds 
7 Hearts ? 


_ But par contest experts have pretty good 
memories, and many of them recognised the 
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set-up. The auction is liable to be cut short 
by West. The trouble was that a point 
had been overlooked by the. organisers. 
In the auction suggested above, the bidding 
is kept open for South by a series of forcing 
calls by the opposition; but what happens when 
East gives a simple response, the hand being 
new to all four players? This, oddly enough, 
was the case when Rose (North) and Squire 
played against Cohn and Sanborn Brown, 
holders of the U.S.A. Masters’ Pairs title. The 


bidding: 
South West North East 

1 Diamond No bid 1 Spade 
2 Spades 3 Clubs Double Redouble 
7 Hearts No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


Each side could earn the maximum (six 
marks) as follows. North-South: For not bid- 
ding Seven Hearts except when it is necessary 
to bid at that level in order to overcall East- 
West. East-West: For bidding Seven No- 
Trumps if North-South at any time bid Seven 
Hearts voluntarily. Both sides thus missed 
their par, and two vociferous appeals were 
lodged. 

Squire contended that, as the bidding had 
gone, any bid lower than Seven Hearts might 
be passed out, and that East-West could 
scarcely try Seven No-Trumps after a positive 
call by North. The Americans likewise felt 
robbed. West, perhaps culpably, was quite in 
the dark; he took Seven Hearts to be some sort 
of advance sacrifice, so he made a forcing pass 
which asked his partner to bid Seven No-Trumps 
if he held the Ace of Hearts. East pointed out 
that a bid of Seven No-Trumps, from his side 
of the table, was not a profitable sacrifice. 

Par contests have become fairly popular in 
all grades of society; if the hands are rational, 
the average player can undoubtedly pick up 
some useful tips. An open contest at a recent 
Congress attracted a mixed entry which 
included an irascible gentleman hereafter 
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referred to as the Colonel. Trouble started 
early when the Colonel and partner reached a 
dashing Six Spades, only to learn that the 
directed contract was Three No-Trumps. ‘‘This 
is beyond me,” said the Colonel. ‘Why can’t 
I have a shot at making Six Spades?” On the 
next hand, revising his methods, he settled for a 
modest Four Spades, the lay-out being some- 
thing like this: 
@ A1097 
7 


AJ3 

Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 

““Preposterous!’’ exclaimed the Colonel 
(South) on learning that the directed contract 
was Seven Spades. ““How on earth can we 
make it?’’ In fact, the play for 13 tricks is not 
a very arduous test. The first round of trumps 
reveals the five-nought break, but South can 
still get home with Four Spades in his own 
hand, three ruffs in dummy and the three 
Ace-Kings in the side suits. Only a little care 
is called for; the Ace and King of Clubs must be 
cashed before ruffing the third round of Hearts 
in dummy, otherwise East can defeat him by 
discarding a Club. 

The Colonel’s line of play was to draw four 
rounds of trumps and to reel off his high cards 
in the side suits, his triumphal progress being 
halted when the third Heart honour got ruffed 
—three down. “‘Damn/’ silly,” said the Colonel. 
“That shows we were right to stop in Four, yet 
we get no marks. What’s the sense of making 
you play in something that can’t possibly be 
made?” 


CROSSWORD No. 1448 , 


ACROSS 
. The result of learning to cook the hard way? 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the (4, 5) 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 6 
“Crossword No. 1448, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 10 


Wednesday, November 13, 1957 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1447. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 27. 
which appeared in the issue of October 31, will be announced next week. 28. 


ACROSS.—1, Salt of the earth; 8, Dragon; 9, Reclaim; 12, 
Elbe; 13, War-workers; 15, Dutch; 16, Aromatic; 17, Ace; 
18, Novelist; 20, No man; 23, Loose sense; 24, Odes; 26, Granges; 
DOWN.—2, Acrobat; 3, 
Toga; 4, Fenman; 5, Hardware; 6, Escarpment; 7, Homesick- 
ness; 10, Adept; 11, Leading light; 14, Challenger; 16, Act; 17, 
Assessed; 19, Viola; 21, Mud wall; 22, Ashore; 25, Skye. 


27, Oakham; 28, Tunbridge Wells. 


. Add a small account for the shrub (5) 

. Stir in tar (anagr.) (9) 

. Begin again about three directions (5) 

11. In this garment one should be in the general 

picture (7) 

. The last is this, the best materials do it (7) 

and 24. Thames island where one might get a 
snack (3, 3) 

4. Nurtured about high society at no expense (7) 

. Ido them out of a kind of bone (7) 

. Load a little work on to the printer (7) 

. I’m Grace, enough to make the ferocious 

airman (7) 

. See 13 across. 

. Part of the farm where the Scots might expect 

to get a hot-water bottle? (7) 

. The instrument for a diminutive goddess (7) 

. A point of importance for graziers (5) 

. I do squeal in the harem! (9) 

. Where there is always something to eat in 

Germany (5) 

. Memorial stones in chapels (9) 


DOWN 


. Having a nose for cash maybe (5) 
Soalhe is come upon me,’ cried 
“The Lady of Shalott’”—Tennyson (5) 
. Taken in solitary state by Kipling’s feline (7) 
. Nature first took fire (7) 
. Yes, lost, in shortening a long syllable (7) 
. Sentence which one may extend (7) 
. Where to find St. Paul in the Middle West (9) 
. Cattle crossing in Glamorgan (9) 
. Here the driver takes his stand with disastrous 
results for the crockery (9) 
. A grip goes to the making of these runs (9) 
and 18. ‘And stands about the woodland ride 
‘Wearing white for tide”’ 
—A. E. Housman (6) 
. Team that always produces weight (7) 
. The cause of many a cold in the eye (7) 
. Buddy gets a partner in Hatton-garden (7) 
23. Where the steeplejack may expect to find 
work to enthuse him? (7) 
Monkey in a smart little hat (5) 
But seven is odd! (5) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1446 is 
Mrs. Hardman-Jones, 
North End House, 
Hursley, Winchester. 
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As makers of pretty good castors we never cease to be amazed at 
what they’ll be up to next! But apart from the fantastic, and we 
get some odd commissions at times, our job is to make and 
improve castors for plain uses ranging from furniture to 16 ton 
gantries. And when Flexello Castors are chosen for exciting roles 
in aircraft manufacture, automation, atomic fission or space 
travel, we respond with enthusiasm to meet these special needs. 
A recent development is a soft white rubber tyred castor for 
fitting to furniture. This tyre is NON-MARKING on parquet, 
plastic or rubber floors, and protects delicate carpet fibres. The 
Constant Quality we maintain has made us quite the biggest 
castor people in Europe. 


“ Flexelio.... 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS ent 


Apply for Catalogue 156CL 
FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LIMITED 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. Tel: SLOUGH 24121 
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GRANTS 


MORELLA 
SeonTSMANs Coke CHERRY BRANDY 
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One of these is sure to please- 


GONZALEZ BYASS — 
Sherries of Distinction 


7-8 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. LONDON E-C-2 & JEREZ. SPAIN 


“KINROSS’ 


O.K. for vision... 
Mother has booked a front stalls 
seat for tonight’s television. She 
has chosen well, for the Parker- 
Knoll is so comfortable that 


Our fully illustrated 32-page 
catalogue will be sent to you 


nothing will distract her attention on application to Parker- 
from an interesting programme Knoll Ltd., The Courtyard, 
or prevent her enjoying a nice Frogmoor, High Wycombe, 
snooze if she’s bored. Bucks. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


have comfort taped — look for name-tape along the frame 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD in LONDON - W.1 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 


43 Temple Street; Birmingham; and High Wycombe 


CVS 295 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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FEWER BUYERS FOR 
FARMS 


AHE other day I asked a local 
estate agent why a number of 
good farms with possession in the 
neighbourhood had failed to make 
their reserve at the auction. “Is it,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘because of the credit squeeze 
and the raising of the Bank rate? Or is it 
because owners are asking too much?”’ 
His answer surprised me, for he said, 
that, although farms had been more 
difficult to sell since the Bank rate 
had been raised, buyers had been 
scarce throughout the year, and he 
thought that the underlying reason 
for their apathy was that they were 
disturbed about the cuts in subsidies 
and were dubious about the inten- 
tions of the Government towards 
agriculture. 


OUTLOOK MORE CHEERFUL 


‘Oe person who firmly believes in 
the future of farming is the Earl 
of Bradford, president of the Country 
Landowners’ Association. At the 
Association’s annual meeting held in 
London the other day, he said that, 
in spite of rising costs and the new 
increase in farm wages, certain events 
had made the economic outlook more 
cheerful in the past year; that his 
organisation particularly welcomed 
the Farm Improvement scheme as 
being “‘a really far-sighted and pro- 
gressive measure;’ and that they 
hoped all landowners would take full 
advantage of this opportunity to im- 
prove the equipment on their farms. 
But he admitted that there was a 
problem of how to raise the capital 
required when credit was restricted 
and expensive, and he hoped that the 
brake on borrowing would be tem- 
porary, for this was probably the 
main reason why applications for 
grants had been coming in more slowly 
than had been expected. He also 
thought that owners were giving very 
careful consideration to the problem 
of how to lay out their money to the 
best advantage. 


SECURITY OF TENURE 
OVERDONE? 


CONSIDERATION that has 

worried owners of agricultural 
land in recent years and that has had 
a depressing effect on the market value 
of country estates has been the 
security of tenure granted to tenants 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948, resulting in virtual paralysis of 
notices to quit served by a landlord 
on a tenant. In fact, the C.L.A.’s 
main concern in the past year has 
been to consider how to ease the bonds 
of security of tenure, though they 
recognise that good farmers~ should 
have a reasonable degree of security. 
There had been protracted negotia- 
tions with the N.F.U. which appeared 
to end in an agreement to differ, said 
Lord Bradford. But he went on to 
say that recently negotiations had 
been resumed, and had resulted in a 
measure of agreement. 

Another source of anxiety to 
farmers is the prospect of European 
Free Trade, and Lord Bradford stated 
that he had written to the Minister of 
Agriculture expressing concern that 
the Government’s decision to exclude 
agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts from the Common Market might 
weaken as a result of the pressure 
brought to bear upon it. The Min- 
ister’s assurance that the Government 
has no intention of breaking faith with 
the home producer will not only 
encourage farmers, but is likely to be 
reflected in the demand for farms with 
possession, with the possible exception 
of dairy holdings where there is a 
danger Of supplies out-running de- 
mand. 


| DEATH DUTIES AGAIN 


HEN all is said, the greatest 
threat to private landownership 
is the crippling rate of estate duty, 
and when commenting on its effects 
Lord Bradford remarked that three 
of the greatest estates in the land— 
those of the Dukes of Westminster, 
Bedford and Devonshire—were being 
largely destroyed to keep the machinery 
of Government going for a few hours. 
“Death duties on agricultural 
land remain, I believe, the greatest 
curse on our system of land tenure 
and on agriculture as a whole,”’ said 
Lord Bradford. And he went on to 
say that, although more obvious and 
spectacular in their destructive effects 
on large estates, they were just as 
damaging in proportion to the smaller 
estate, and particularly so to the owner- 
occupier. 


CORNISH ESTATE SOLD 


HE Trenant estate of 664 acres 

which forms the peninsula be- 
tween the East and West Looe Rivers, 
Cornwall, has been sold privately in 
advance of auction by Messrs. Jack- 
son-Stops and Staff. The sale was by 
order of the executors of the late 
squire, Mr. William Croughton Peel, 
whose family had owned and lived 
on the property for over 100 years. 

Another property that had a long 
tradition of family ownership until it 
was acquired by a development com- 
pany last July was the Dunston estate, 
near Norwich, Norfolk, and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who are 
re-selling it for the new owners, state 
that Mr. Bryan Tubby, who success- 
fully bid £2,300 for a holding of 54 
acres on the estate at auction the 
other day, is probably the first man 
to have bought land under the hammer 
in Dunston Parish. About 50 people 
attended the sale, which consisted of 
park, woodlands and other properties 
totalling 320 acres, the remainder of 
the estates of 1,762 acres having been 
bought by sitting tenants. Of the 21 
lots offered at the auction, 10 were 
sold for a total of just under £10,000. 


CHANCE FOR TENANTS? 


ys agricultural property of 1,839 
acres that comes up for auction 
next month if not sold privately be- 
forehand is the western portion of the 
Gredington estate which lies on the 
borders of Cheshire and Flintshire, to 
the south-east of Bangor-on-Dee. It 
includes 32 dairy farms and smallhold- 
ings and 154 acres of woodland. 
Messrs, Jackson-Stops and_ Staff’s 
Chester office, who have been entrusted 
with the sale, state that if the estate is 
not sold as a whole tenants will be 
given the opportunity of buying their 
holdings before the auction. 

Two smaller estates situated in 
much the same part of the country as 
Gredington are also due to be sold by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff. They 


are Llandyn Hall and Llangollen. 


Fechan, which lie on opposite sides of 
the Vale of Llangollen, Denbighshire. 
Llandyn, which covers 498 acres, in- 
cludes some good valley pasture and 
286 acres of hill grazing; and Llangollen 
Fechan, which extends to 304 acres, 
includes the 9-hole Llangollen Golf 
Course, two farms, producing to- 
gether £405 a year, and a first-class 
beat on the River Dee where the catch 
has averaged 107 salmon per season 
over the last 25 years. 

For some time after his father’s 
death, the Duke of Bedford spent 
much of his time at La Rocquaise, a 
house situated in St. Brelade’s Bay, 
Jersey. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, acting on his instructions, have 
sold the property, Mr. E. S. Taylor 
being co-agent. PROCURATOR. 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW tosacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 
HICKORY taken place. It 
It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 
HIcKoRY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


the tfevolution’s teally is 


extraordinarily good. 


4/104 IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum uins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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; » ‘Why not give him a SWORD SHEARP |," | 


This revolutionary garden shear — 


Further 
WILKINSON SWORD 
gift suggestions are 


POCKET PRUNERovwennnnnecnnnnninn 13/6 
oe oe 20/- 

ies 30/- 

ec ciel 50/- 

HEDGING SHEAR wc cccsnnnne 416 
EDGING SHEAR oicccnnnnnnns nnn OOf= 


These fine tools are in gay Christmas wrapping 
for your tree. 


.... Spring is just around the corner 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED, LONDON, W.4. 


LA Mt Mt Mt Lh We lt lt Lik Lh Lh Wt Mt Lh Lb le wt lt Leh Lh Wt Slt lhe 


The Gift that cannot fail to please... . 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


By LA LE EE Wt Hh le 


Season’s Greetings 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 
tation pack containing 
a decanter of Otard = 
v.S.0.P. Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two glasses 
at the normal price of 
the brandy only 


06/6 


COMPLETE 


gs?) His Imperial 
ae th} §«©Leather 


IMPERIAL 
LEATHER 


i| ARTER SHAVE 
LOTION 


Cussons Imperial Leather 
is the choice of men of fame and men of 
promise. It is the choice of 
men of good taste. 


After Shave Lotion 


Large 3/9 Junior 2|- 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 


BODE DR DE TE EH DE TEs ETE EE TE TEE EE TE. DE DE DE BEDE ST ST STH 


TO LE TE TA TET TA TET HE TT. TET EDT TTT 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF 
THE GRAIN CROPS 


|\YHEN one recalls the poor 
yields which many growers 


obtained this year from spring- 


sown wheat it is remarkable that the 
| Ministry’s estimate of the average 
' yield of the wheat crop in England 


and Wales is as high as 25 cwt. per 
acre. This compares with a five-year 
average of 24.1 cwt. and a yield of 
24.7 cwt. in 1956. The autumn-sown 
wheat no doubt pulled up this year’s 


average, and many farmers have been 


led by this experience to put in as 
much wheat as they can this autumn 
and leave less ground for spring 
sowing. The fairly ready clearance of 
the potato crop has allowed more 
wheat sowing in the last fortnight. 

The Ministry’s figure for barley is 
a matter of more direct concern to 
farmers because the calculation of the 
deficiency payment is worked on an 
acreage basis and takes into account 
the average yield for the country. The 
average market price realised and the 
gap between this and the guaranteed 
price is translated into an acreage 
payment on the basis of the average 
yield. The farmer who does better 
than average in selling price or yield 
per acre scores on his fellows. The 
Ministry’s estimate of the average 
yield of barley for England and Wales 
this year is 22.1 cwt. per acre, com- 
pared with a five-year average of 
22.6 cwt. and a yield of 23.8 cwt. in 
1956. This year’s yields, particularly 
in the later crops, weré hit by the high 
winds and rainstorms which broke off 
the heads of barley. The oat yield is 
down a good deal more. The Ministry’s 
forecast for this year is 18.1 cwt., 
against the five-year average of 
20.3 cwt. and last year’s yield of 
19.1 cwt. 


Work Study on the Farm 


GRICULTURE, like industry 
generally, is concerned with 
making the most of two resources— 
time and energy. There is no doubt 
that there are many jobs which are 
not done in the most economical way 
because the Jay-out of the buildings 
is wrong or no one has seriously 
thought how time and labour could be 
saved. It is good to see that the 
National Farmers’ Union has become 
interested in this problem. Members 
of the N.F.U. Council are to see a 
demonstration of work study methods 
as applicable to agriculture arranged 
for them by the I.C.I. Central Work 
Study Department. Then, thanks to 
the initiative of the Association of 
Agriculture, representatives of indus- 
try and agriculture will meet on 
February 19 to exchange experiences 
of work study. The conference is to 
be opened by Mr. Reginald Maudling, 
the Paymaster-General. Those who 
are interested will be able to obtain 
further details of this meeting from 
the Association of Agriculture, 53, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W.1. 


Eggs in Cartons 


OME packing stations are putting 

half a dozen eggs into cardboard 
cartons where they nestle safely and 
conveniently for handling by the 
retailer and for the housewife to take 
home in her shopping basket. The 
cartons have a wrap-over top so that 
the eggs are held securely and there 
should not be any breakages. A 
grocer tells me that although he pays 
1d. extra for this packing, he sells the 
eggs in half-dozen cartons at the same 
price as loose eggs. He does not get 
any losses through breakages, and he 
finds his customers like the cartons 
and come back for more. Those I saw 
had the stamp of the Cheshire 
Farmers’ Association on the lid, and 
there is scope in this way for estab- 
lishing a good name with the customer. 


Date-stamping Eggs 
ie it were practicable to let house- 
wives know the age of eggs offered 
in the shops, much of the nonsense 
talked about stale eggs would be 
answered. But the British Egg 
Marketing Board and the egg trade 
still say that it would be misleading 
and upset business if eggs were 
marked individually with the date on 
which they were tested and graded. 
Housewives would go for the youngest 
eggs in the shops and those a few days 
older would be left to deteriorate. I 
can see that this would make diffi- 
culties, but with the development of 
the small carton pack would it not be 
practicable to give the housewife 
extra confidence in what she buys by 
putting a date on the lid of the carton, 
guaranteeing eggs fresh and in good 
condition until a certain date? We 
get this guarantee when we buy 
camera film. 


Cambridge in 1960 and 1961 


O save expense the Council of the 

Royal Agricultural Society of 
England will try the experiment of 
holding two successive shows on the 
same site. A start will be made with 
the show due to be held in Trumping- 
ton, near Cambridge, in 1960 for it 
will stay there for 1961 too. No doubt 
the Society would have liked to try 
this economy measure at Bristol or 
Oxford, where the show will go in 
1958 and 1959 respectively, but 
neither of the sites is available for a 
second year. The Society will have 
this consideration in mind when 
choosing a site for 1962 and possibly 
1963. This compromise puts off the 
day of decision for or against a per- 
manent showground. Holding the 
show in the same place for two years 
running and increasing the charges 
which the R.A.S.E. makes for stand 
space may result in the Royal Show’s 
paying its way again. But the Society 
should make a thorough examination 
of the advantages of creating a 
permanent exhibition ground close to 
London which could be used by the 
Royal Show, the Dairy Show and the 
Smithfield Show. The Society may 
have to delegate its other responsi- 
bilities more to the provincial shows 
which serve each part of the country. 


Lincolnshire Peasants 


ITTLE is known about the daily 
life and problems of earlier genera- 
tions who worked our farm land. The 
English peasant was not given to pen- 
manship, but in recent years some new 
material has been brought to light 


‘thanks mainly to the establishment of 


local archives offices and a more dili- 
gent search among public records. In 
English Peasant Farming (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 40s.), Joan Thirsk, 
Senior Research Fellow in Agricultural 
History in the University College of 
Leicester, gives a human account of 


the agrarian history of Lincolnshire. 


from Tudor to recent times. Lincoln- 
shire is a good county to take because 
it is so varied. The wolds have little 
in common with the fens. Now that 
the whole of Holland and Axholme lie 
under the plough they constitute the 
richest and most intensively cul- 
tivated areas of Lincolnshire. But the 
transformation from common grazing 
was not achieved without much dis- 
turbance among the peasants and 
distress from the 1630s onwards as 
the drainage was completed and the 
Crown and the undertakers turned 
their two-thirds share over to cropping. 
This local approach to the history of 
peasant farming in England makes an 
interesting tale such as could be told 
in similar terms of many other parts 
of the country. CINCINNATUS. 
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Q: What is the difference 


between a Roundhead 


and a Cavalier? 


a 


Only Cavaliers smoke 


Passing Clouds 


PASSING CLOUDS 


The OVAL } Cigarette 


MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


100 FOR 22/11 - 


20 FOR 4/7 °- 
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WHITE HORSE 
_ OF HANOVER 


Modern Glass of Originality 
and Beauty 
x 


6 THE QU EEN Ss BEA STS ) G OBLETS A Longines watch combines great 
These sets of goblets, each bearing one of the ten 
‘Queen’s Beasts’ are specially made for Georama 
by the world famous firm of Thos. Webb & Sons, 
of Stourbridge, and engraved by Mr. C. P. Kimber- 
ley. Each set is numbered, and not more than 100 
numbered sets will be made. Undoubtedly these 
will become collectors’ pieces. Each goblet is 64 
inches high. Diameter of top, 4 inches. 
Price £277 10s. for the set of ten (plus £22 10s. purchase 
tax), or singly at £27 15s. each (plus £2 5s. purchase tax). 


GEORAMA LIMITED 
30 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


GLASSWARE SECTION TELEPHONE: FLEET STREET, 3651 


qualities—a beautiful, costly 


mov ement; an edonaant discipline; a LONGiINES 
pr oud lineage, Ponerason after De 


generation—with the unaffected a 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
simplicity which is elegance itself. HONOURED WATCH 


See the latest, loveliest Longines at your local jeweller 


Sole Representatives in the United Kingdom 
BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON 


isitendon > 


600 SUITES, one to six rooms each with 
private bathroom. Some with fully 
equipped kitchens, own telephones. 
Restaurant, Club Bar, Lounge, Valet 
and Maid Service, Swimming Pool, 
Garage for 200 cars. 


utumn Be none 
Jou rne A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 


pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
EDWIN WAY TEALE Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 


in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; _ 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


‘A dramatic story with 
grandeurs of scenic 
painting.’ 


RICHARD CHURCH 5, = - 1 
IN Al epesssleianssaniieas 
illustrated, Dba Fars Derg eS 


Brojusely SHERRWY 


25s. net ; , : Park West | 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PARTH. SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
MARBLE ARCH - LONDON 


immediate 


CASH? 


for Silver 


Two or three times the 
melting price paid for 
saleable articles. 


Write for fully illustrated brochure or 
phone AMBassador 7733. 


The Great 
Chain of Life 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


‘The best introduction 
to natural history that 
has yet been written.’ 


Call, 
': or send Registered Post for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 


NEW YORK TIMES 


We believe we can give you 
More than 
the Local Jeweller 
: SANFORD BROS. LTD. 
FROM™ ALL LEADING SHOPS 325/327 OXFORD STREET. W.|! 


‘(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY fair 6848 


Illustrated, 21s. net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


NEW BOOKS 


VOLTAIRE’S 20-YEAR 
LOVE AFFAIR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS NANCY MITFORD has 
M written a delicious book called 
Voltaire in Love (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.). Whether or not you 
are interested in the literature of 
France, whether or not you are inter- 
ested in Voltaire’s writing in particu- 
lar, does not matter. If you have any 
sense of the human comedy, you 
should read the book. A crowd of 
fascinating, fantastic people live in the 
pages, from kings to page-boys, from 
kings’ mistresses to cooks, and in the 


midst of them, simpering, capering, 


pricking his enemies, true to his friends 


_ even when they didn’t deserve it, was 
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going on under his nose: “One makes 
verses, and the other triangles.’’ The 
Marquis once wrote to say that he 
“had many reasons to be grateful to 
Voltaire and that he absolutely relied 
on him never to leave Madame du 
ChAtelet.’”’ Miss Mitford writes: “ The 
story that du Chatelet once caught out 
Voltaire with another woman and 
furiously reproached him for being 
‘unfaithful to us’ is probably apochry- 
phal, but quite in character.”’ 

How the situation would have 
developed if Saint-Lambert had not 
taken a hand one cannot say. Would 
Voltaire have left Madame du Chatelet 


VOLTAIRE IN LOVE. By Nancy Mitford 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


A VICTORIAN CANVAS : 


THE MEMOIRS OF W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


Edited by Nevile Wallis 
(Geoffrey Bles, 25s.) 


FRIENDS, FOES AND FOREIGNERS. 
By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 
(Putnam, 21s.) 


DA AAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAMAMMAM2M1 


this man Arouet, who had had the 
genius to invent the name Voltaire, 
always dying, never dead, a liar, 


| flatterer, deceiver, but none the less 


the producer, amid much drivel, of 
immortal works. 

This is not a biography of Vol- 
taire or a consideration of his place as 
a writer. It is the story of his love 
affair, which lasted for nearly twenty 
years, with the Marquise du Chatelet, 
philosopher, scientist and, to use Miss 
Mitford’s phrase, “something of a 
whore.” 

Voltaire was “never a _ very 
ardent lover,’ says Miss Mitford; and 
he himself, in a letter to a friend, 
speaks thus of the Marquise: ‘“‘ That 
lady whom I look upon as a great man 
and as a most solid and respectable 
friend.’’ His belief in her as a man 
and as a solidly respectable person 
was tried, late in their association, 
when he found her and the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert in what are called 
“compromising circumstances.” 
Madame du Chatelet explained that 
Voltaire (then 46) had said that he 
was too old for love, but she wasn’t. 
This seems to have been accepted_as 
physically and philosophically a sound 
position, and Saint-Lambert con- 
tinued to comfort the lady. What the 
Marquise didn’t know was that Vol- 
taire was having an affair with 
Madame Denis, his niece. It has 
hitherto been thought that this affair 
began after the death of the Marquise, 
but letters have recently been dis- 
covered by Mr. Theodore Besterman, 
and are quoted by Miss Mitford, which 
show that it began while she was still 
alive. 


A CONNIVING HUSBAND 


The arrival of Saint-Lambert on 
the scene changed what had been a 
ménage @ trois into a ménage 4 quatre, 
for the Marquis du Chatelet had long 
shared the big house at Cirey in 
Champagne with his wife and Voltaire. 
He is the perfect mari complaisant of 
all time, a soldier away for long 
stretches of duty, and, when at home, 
not at all interested in the odd life 


after so many years which had caused 
them to be considered almost as a 
single entity? His intellect was so 
feminine and hers so masculine that 
the bond was strong. Nevertheless, 
one can already feel the growing 
attraction of Madame Denis. How- 
ever, Saint-Lambert put an end to one 
of the most famous liaisons of all 
time. He was imprudent enough to 
give the lady a child. Bringing it to 
birth was the death of her. When 
Voltaire heard the news he beat his 
head frantically upon a stone pave- 
ment; and on the same day he was 
writing to Madame Denis: “I shall 
come to Paris to embrace you and to 
seek, in you, my one consolation, the 
only hope of my life.”’ 


UNINTELLECTUAL R.A. 


W. P. Frith, who is best known, 
I suppose, as the painter of two large 
pictures called Paddington Station and 
Derby Day, wrote two books about his 
life. These books have been edited by 
Mr. Nevile Wallis, who also writes an 
introduction, and published as A Vic- 
tovian Canvas: The Memoirs of W. P. 
Frith, R.A. (Bles, 25s.). Mr. Wallis 
thinks that Frith, who, with all 
painters of his sort, was wiped up and 
thrown away like an unsightly mess 
by the neo-Georgians, may have a 
come-back. It seems that even 
Lytton Strachey suggested to Vir- 


ginia Woolf that “there is really a: 


Baroque charm in them.’’ So condes- 
cending a blessing would have made a 
good subject for Max Beerbohm’s 
pencil. I should like to see what he 
would have made of Strachey basking 
in Baroque charm in front of one of 
these canvases. This intellectually 
self-conscious attitude would have 
been difficult for Frith to understand. 
It is to be gathered from his memoirs 
that he was one of the least intellec- 
tual of men. He painted because he 
found that he could paint and liked 
doing it; and he chose his picture- 
book themes because he discovered 
that people liked to see a story in paint. 
And how they did! Again and again a 
rail had to be put up in front of his 
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Golf would sometimes get the upper hand of one’s temper 
if it wasn’t for a comforting pipe of Four Square. But this 
great tobacco, made from the finest leaf and free from artificial 
flavouring, calms a man, no matter how many drives he tops. 
So, a match to the pipe, a glance down the fairway and 
“fore-SQUARE”. Perfect! 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS all medium strength 
RED #3 Original Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 


BLUE && Original Mixture --- 4/114 oz. 
YELLOW 55 Cut Cake ... ..-4/T£ 02. 
GREEN s: Mixture ...4/74 oz. 


Vacuum packed 


tobacco in Also PURPLE as Curlies 4/74 oz. 


I and 2 oz. tins BROWN a5 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 


BY HER 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
TO THE QUEEN 


CHa mppsr 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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For Baby’s 
First Garments 


Chilprufe 


ONCHALLENGED 


for quality, health safety, 
durability and economy 


Finest pure wool, soft and smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, withstands constant washing 
without shrinking or loss of colour. 


Chilprufe is made for children of all ages. Also ranges 
for ladies and men. 


Write direct for Catalogues, etc. stating which 
is required: Children’s and Boy’s Underwear, 
Children’s Outerwear, Infants’ Shoes and Toys, 
pode Ladies’ Underwear, Dressing Gowns and House 


Coats, Men’s Underwear. 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED - LEICESTER 


THE PURDEY GUN BROOCH | 
James Purdey & Sons have themselves , 
approved the minute detail of this Lapel 
Brooch. Exquisitely fashioned in red 
and white 9 carat gold, it is a faithful model 
of their 12-bore double barrelled Sporting Gun. 


For many years Aristoc stockings have been a feature of the 


London Collections—indeed Aristoc are the only makers of 


stockings to become, by invitation, associate members of Illustrated approximately actual size £15- 15 +0 


Registered post free in Great Britain from: 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER, ’Phone 22531 


Ayailable in London fromJAMES PURDEY & SONS LTD. 
57/58 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 


the Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers. ted 
GOLDSMITHS 


eorge larra 


from 16!11 to as little as 6!11 


toyal Academy exhibit to hold back 
he too-eager throng. When he 
yecame an R.A., it was in succession 
o Turner, whose Rain, Steam and 
Speed he briefly calls “a rather eccen- 
‘ric representation of a train in full 
speed on the Great Western Railway.”’ 
| Frith was brought up at Harro- 
_yate, where his father first managed 
‘md then owned a hotel. Unlike 
‘fathers of fiction, Frith senior was all 
_ for making the boy an artist, though 
he wanted to be, of all things, an 
‘auctioneer. He studied under a man 
mamed Sass in Bloomsbury. The 
critiés didn’t think well of Sass, who 
"never exhibited anything at the 
Ee except a small picture, 
| 
| 


always called Study of a Head. One 
jeritic wrote: “Mr. Sass continues to 
exhibit a study of something which he 
persists in calling a head.” 


ROYAL ATTENTION 


Frith seems to have been soon 
‘successful. One of his R.A. pictures 
‘caught the attention of the Queen. 
His naiveté as a writer shines in this 
paragraph: “I retired from the 
| presence of Royalty as soon as I 
could do so with propriety; but not 
_ before I had experienced the truth of 
_ what I had often heard, namely, that 
the Prince Consort and the Queen 
knew quite as much about art as most 
painters.’’ He suffered a lot from the 
| critics, and advises artists ‘‘never to 
read art criticism. Nothing is to be 
learnt from it.” 
He was the friend of many dis- 
tinguished people and was with 
Dickens when a parcel arrived con- 
taining manuscript and a letter. The 
letter asked Dickens if he would be 
good enough to read and comment 
upon the manuscript, which was 
entitled Adam Bede. Dickens read it, 
and said to Frith the next day: “ That’s 
a very good book indeed. But, unless 
Tam mistaken, G. Eliot is a woman.” 
When success came with the 
painting on large canvases of con- 
temporary scenes, Frith was “ often in 
despair’’ for subjects. He went so far 
|-as to advertise for suggestions, and 
| was prepared to pay as much as £200 
—a lot of money in those days—for 
any he thought usable. Mr. Whiteley, 
the “universal provider,’ came along, 
protesting that he “ never advertised,”’ 
and suggested that Whiteley’s at Four 
O'clock in the Afternoon would make a 
fine picture. He thought the nobility 
and gentry stepping into their car- 
tiages would make a lovely contrast 
with the beggars and toy-sellers on the 
pavement. Frith didn’t fall for this, 
though he came to the conclusion that 
“much might have been done with it.”’ 
Another interesting suggestion was 
that he should paint the trial of the 
Tichborne claimant. 

He strikes me as having been a 
happy, simple-minded old fellow. He 
lived to a ripe age—“an endearingly 
successful Victorian,” says Mr. Wallis. 


WIDE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s 
acquaintanceship and friendship are 
immense throughout Europe and 
America. And acquaintanceship with 
him seems always to develop into 
friendship, unless there is something 
very odd indeed about the candidate 
for that privilege. His new book 


Friends, Foes and Foreigners (Putnam, 


21s.) rightly puts friends first. The 
foes are hard to find and are, as one 
would expect, double-dealers, which is 
to say traitors to pretended friend- 
ship. Such a man is Fierlinger, the 
Czech, who “has on his conscience the 
death of Jan Masaryk, his treachery to 


nr 


a 


REVIEWS by HOWARD 


SPRIN G—continued 


Eduard Bene8, and the judicial mur- 
der of General Pika.” 

But such intruders into the book 
are rare, and that leaves us only 
friends and foreigners, and most of the 
foreigners are friends. The range of 
Sir Robert’s interest and experience is 
remarkable: from the cells of the 
Lubianka prison to schoolboy Rugby 
football in Edinburgh; from fishing in 
English rivers to fishing in the troubled 
waters of European diplomacy; from 
pugilists to Prime Ministers; from film 
tycoons to Millicent, Duchess of 
Sutherland. It was H. M. Warner, of 
Warners Films, Sir Robert tells us, 
who, impressed by the film success of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women, 
asked: “Where does that Louisa 
Alcott woman live? We want some 
more out of her.’’ He was told: “I’m 
afraid she sailed for the Styx long 
ago.” “Gee,”’ he said, “that’s the 
worst of them romantic folks. No 
sooner do they make a success than 
they goes and buys a yacht.”’ 

He can throw off a thoughtful 
phrase—‘ Collective forgetfulness is 
one of the evil symptoms of the speed 
of modern life’’; and, in a good chap- 
ter on Sir Anthony Eden, has this 
concerning modern statesmen: “ They 
have to spend almost more of their 
life in an aeroplane than in bed. To 
my mind it is a poor life and, above all, 
bad diplomacy; and it is mainly 
responsible for the anxieties and crises 
from which we have to suffer.”’ 


SICK U.S. PRESIDENTS 


Sick men in high office is an 
immense theme. Sir Robert thinks 
that Roosevelt’s standing for a fourth 
term when he was not fit “ was largely 
responsible for Stalin being allowed to 
seize half Europe. In somewhat simi- 
lar conditions President Eisenhower 
stood for a second term in order to 
keep the Republicans in power, and 
France and Britain—and probably the 
United States—have lost prestige, 
influence and high position in the 
Middle East.” 

What became of Kerensky? That 
is the sort of question not one man in 
ten thousand could answer. But 
Sir Robert was meeting him, off and 
on, right up to 1945, and gives a sym- 
pathetic picture of the man on whom, 
when the world trembled, so many 
hopes hung. “As an old friend,” 
Sir Robert says, “I feel that if Alex- 
ander Feodorovitch and I were to meet 
in the other world, he would greet me 
naturally and say at once with 
supreme confidence: ‘You will see, 
Roman Romanovitch, Communism 
will collapse in Russia. One day it 
will come true.’”’ Sir Robert adds 
hopefully: “And of course he will be 
right.” 


Pas Sed 


IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


N Next Stop — Peking 

Newnes, 25s.) Mr. R. J. Minney 
describes a recent visit to China in 
connection with the Bernard Shaw 
centenary celebrations held there. He 
spent much of his time in Peking, but 
managed to see other towns as well, 
from Shanghai to Harbin in Man- 
churia. The Chinese as he describes 
them are passionately devoted to the 
arts, especially the theatre, keep their 
towns spotlessly clean and are proud 
of the achievements of the Communist 
régime, without by any means all 
being fanatical supporters of it. Mr. 
Minney also saw the country, with its 
villages and co-operative farms, and 
describes such monuments as_ the 
Great Wall and the palaces of Peking. 
There are a large number of photo- 
graphs. 


(George . 
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THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION. She possesses something that 1s more 


1005 


than beauty, more than charm—a radiance that can only be described as magnetic. 


What makes a 


woman magnetic? 


SOCIETY REPORTER FINDS OUT 


T A RECEPTION I went along to 
A report the other day, I was 
struck once again by the fact that 
one woman stood way, way out 
beyond all others. I have spotted this 
magnetic “something” in a few (very 
few !) women before. This time I 
thought I would discover the secret. 
“How kind you are,” said my Mag- 
netic Woman, “but what can I tell 
you? I haven’t any secrets.” 

“Well let’s start with your skin,” I 
said firmly, “your make-up.” (To be 
honest, I wondered how old she was. 
Her gorgeous complexion didn’t give 
a thing away). 

“My make-up’s simplicity itself, and 
I do it precisely twice a day—never 
more ; it’s not necessary if you use 
the right things.” 

‘Which are?” 

“T use Helena Rubinstein’s. Always 
her Silk Face Powder. I can’t bear 
anything else on my skin...” At 
this moment she was whisked away 
by the most handsome man in the 
room, but I went on thinking of what 
she had said. 

Silk Face Powder ! I had never quite 
believed that it was really made of 
silk. So, later, I put a call through 
to New York and spoke to Madame 
Rubinstein herself. 

“But of course it is made of silk,” 


she said, “pure atomized silk. That’s 
what gives it that extraordinary 
fineness and luminosity. I invented 
it because silk and skin—both living 
substances — are strongly magnetic 
to each other. That is why my Silk 
Face Powder has a ‘cling’ that simply 
can’t be equalled by face powders 
made with mineral substances.” 

So there you are. If you want to 
try Silk Face Powder, here are the 
prices ; Silk Face Powder in Crystal 
Box, 11/6. Refill 8/3. There’s also 
Silk-Tone Foundation, 10/6, and all- 
in-one Silk Minute Make-up, 10/11. 


Flawless... Fabulous, her complexion is 
the radiant result of Silk Face Powder. 
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HE casual straighter line introduced in 
the latest Paris collections is bringing 
about a noticeable change in the group 

of clothes labelled separates. The more 

ebullient designs with circular hemlines and 
nipped waists that stemmed from the Italians 
are still present in numbers, but the easy- 
fitting outfits on straighter lines, with narrow 
hemlines, elongated and often pouched tops, 
look newer. They appear for country as well 
as town, for day and evening. 

Frequently the straight skirt, whether 

of tweed, mohair, velvet or satin, is set into a 

narrow belt with trouser pleats or darts in 

front which have the effect of curving the hip- 
line. On some evening skirts this effect is 
carried still further and there are pleats pro- 
jecting either side over the hips and creating 
a fan shape and then slanting in again to a 
narrow hem. Many versions of this shape are 
being shown in silk, some having the skirts 
blown out still further to make a balloon 
shape, others being curved like a barrel. The 
tweeds on the other hand can be still 
narrower than the trouser pleated style, 
hanging straight as darts with either a double 
inverted pleat hidden away in the hemline 
at the back or a deep wrap-around front. 
Fringes have appeared on the hemlines of 
some of the narrowest country tweed skirts. 
Fuller softer skirts as well as narrow are 
designed by Gor-Ray in one of the flexible 
mohair fabrics that have a long-haired 
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Vicuna, soft and fine as thistledown and the 
natural warm brown shade, is knitted with 
a circular ribbed yoke and sleeves set into 
deep armholes below the shoulders (Pringle) 


An oval neckline, as shown on the left on a 
black satin top, is the popular décolletage 
for this winter. The skirt is in multi- 
coloured velvet printed with ribbon stripes 
and panels of palms and figures (Simpsons) 


The elongated jumper of cinnamon wool jersey, with a hidden fasten- 
ing down the front, has white wristbands and a white border on the 
flat cut-out neckline (Hunt and Winterbotham) 
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surtace. One, the colour of 
butterscotch, is pleated all round 
into the waist with a pigskin belt 
slotted through. A dark charcoal 
grey is made with a flat front 
and deep pockets either side, with 
the unpressed pleats set in at the 
sides and back. These make 
useful week-end skirts, as they 
can be worn for day as well as for 
cocktail parties. There are a host 
of tops of all kinds in the shops to 
complete them. 

A new collection of ready- 
to-wear “Miss Worth” clothes 
shown by the famous couturier 
contains all the newest ideas for 
two pieces. Country skirts with 
matching cardigans or sweaters 
are all made from thick wool 
jersey on straight lines with silk- 
lined skirts and tops that either 
tuck in at the waist or pouch at 
the hem over a drawstring. A 
charming satin pair shows off the 
narrow silhouette to great advan- 
tage. Carried out in thick black 
satin the skirt is pleated in either 
side in front and sewn all over 
with tiny black bows about the 
size of a halfpenny. The sleeve- 
less top ties on each shoulder, 
making an oval décolletage. 
Coral or amber satins take a 
wider gored skirt mounted on 
stiffening with bodices of various 
shapes, V necks, low cowl neck- 
lines at the back and high in 
front, or horizontal necklines. 
Some are with three-quarter 
sleeves, some sleeveless. 

Wide mohair skirts are fre- 
quently set into a belt by wide 
unpressed box pleats, so wide 
that three or four are sufficient. 
Brilliant blues and rose pinks are 
colours chosen for them by 
Harvey Nichols. Chiffon evening 
separates feature a bell skirt of 
moderate width gored all over in 
spiralling bands and low bodices 
folded round a deep U-shaped 
neckline. Stiff barrel-shaped 
satin skirts are curved into the 
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LONDON SHOE NEWS 


* SARAGOSSA ” 
Bally achieve quiet elegance 

with exceptional comfort in a neatly saddle-stitched 

high court in black or brown smooth calf. 


A, B and c fittings. 136/6 


of Switzerland 


LONDON SHOE 


116/7 NEW BOND ST. W.1. 
260 REGENT ST. W.1. 
21/2 SLOANE ST. S.W.|1. 


- GARDENIA - CUIR DE RUSSIE - N° 22 - BOIS DES ILES 


. .. With tartan linings and a new 
svelte shape. Continental! The 


Scotch House has them—for you 
and, so sensibly, in children’s 
sizes, too. Call right away. But | 
if you are ordering by post— 

1/6 extra please for postage and 

N°22 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


packing. 


FOR CHILDREN: Shower-proof duffle 
coats, with hood. Tartan-lined. Oatmeal, 
Navy, and Bottle Green. 


20’— 24” length - - 87/6 
26”— 30” length - - 97/6 
32”— 38” length - - 115/6 


FOR YOU: Ladies’ shower-proof duffle 
coats, with deep collar. Tartan art silk lining. 
Fawn, Off-White, and Red. Price £5.5.0. 


_ THE 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME SCOTCH HOUSE 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
KENsington 4421/2 


SCOTLAND IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


SH 49 
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waists with pleats and come in again slightly at the other end into the hem, 
Printed velvets and fine printed woollens favour dirndl shapes for the wide skirts 
and classic shirt types for the tops, but colours are so mixed that any plain-coloured 
top would look equally well. 


; The cashmere sweaters of Hunt and Winterbotham are shaped like shirts 
| with wide open-necked polo collars, or V-shaped necklines finished by a narrow 
ribbed band. One high-collared sweater has two rows of narrow tucks each side 
) of the front like a shirt. Long straight-hanging sweaters in fine close French wool 
| jersey feature new cut-out shapes for the neck, piped or banded with a second 
\\collar. The horizontal slit neckline set high in front is chic on a dark clinging 
_ sweater intended for wear under suits. The plain high line of the sweater fills in 
) the gap left by the suit collar that falls away. These sweaters can be matched by 
||skirts, and prominent colours are an ash green that is faintly flecked with silvery 
grey and blond and bamboo shades, with the warmer, richer tones of brown mixed 
with black. 
Various draped effects are fashionable on the front of the formal silk skirts. 
The fan shape, with the apex immediately below the bust and the folds projecting 
|out over the waist and hips, is interpreted in many ways. Another scheme shows 
the folds and drapes shaped into a butterfly formation below the waist in either the 
front or back. With either it is the simple sleeveless top with oval neckline that 
| looks the smartest. Satin in the same strong shade is featured for both, or velvet 
| with satin, the velvet usually serving for the top. 


HE thick-knits tend to be hip-length with drooping shoulders and deep arm- 
| holes. In contrast with the fine cashmere and wools they are usually boldly 
patterned and gay in colour: The Scandinavian influence is strongly felt among 
the Fair Isle effects when the patterns run across the shoulders and continue over 
the top of the sleeve. This type of sweater has a slit neckline and is usually in dark 
or natural with a pattern worked in vivid peasant colours. Two new sweaters 
shown by Spectator Sports feature novel neck treatments. One in thick black 
ribbed wool has an oval neckline set away from the throat and framed by an up- 
standing double band of checked red and white knitting. This is repeated on the 
three-quarter-length sleeves. Another black ribbed sweater has a built-in yoke of 
tust and black check. This is shaped into a low V at the back and continued in 
front so that it makes a hood that ties under the chin or folds back as a cowl collar. 
The front of the sweater itself is high to the neck and entirely black. Both these 
sweaters are hip-length and were shown in the collection with the long tapered 
pants that are the only style of slacks being shown. 

Susan Small is showing a collection of knitted outfits in wool, nylon and cotton. 
All dresses, suits and coats keep the narrowest of silhouettes. Knife-pleated dresses 


(Left) A check tweed 
skirt in tones of warm 
brown is cut in sections 
so that the pleats are 
permanent. The leather 
belt is in nut brown 
(Gor-Ray). Ivory wool 
high-necked sweater 
by Braemar 


A thick sweater handknit in Ire- 
land in natural creamy wool is 
in a traditional fisherman pattern 
(Kennedy of Ardarout from 
Woollands) 


(Left) Reversed calf walking 

shoes with white stitching and 

welt and flat leather heels 
(Physical Culture) 


Photographs by 
CountrY LiFe Studio 


in nylon with  shirt-like 
tops piped with white hang 
straight from the shoulders 
and have a narrow belt that 
can be used or not as liked. 
They can be washed and 
dried overnight, and the jersey has a fine soft matt surface that is attractive. Dark 
ribbed cotton or wool dresses mould the figure and have some detail on the simple 
clinging bodices, a piping on a wide turnback collar, a spot scarf slotting through the 
neckline, a floppy chiffon bow tying under the collar or a deep folded collar that can be 
rolled back off the shoulders or pulled down to a deep plunge neckline. Jacquard 
jersey and heavy piqué jersey dress and jacket outfits keep the narrow outline unbroken. 
On a sheath dress with low oval neckline and small sleeves the jacket is hip-length and 
piped with the darker tone of the weave. 

The shorter skirts that display more leg than for many years are delighting the 
stocking manufacturers. Morley have called on Ferragamo, the famous Italian shoe- 
maker, to design different nylon stockings for legs of differing dimensions. These are 
a 9 denier luxury sheer for the shapely, 15 denier mesh for the high-cut vamps, 15 denier 
plain-knit stockings that streamline plumpness, as well as 15 denier stretch nylons with 
a matt effect on the surface that is also slimming. Four widths and four gradings of 
length will be available. A shade called mink, a mellow mid-brown, has been invented 
for this winter. 

Gloves in preparation for early next year are made with washable 
kid palms and expandable crimp nylon backs, also, of course, washable. These have 
such a resilience that they expand to any size or shape. Washable kid elbow-length 
gloves are completely plain. A strong country stocking with a matt surface and very 
comfortable to walk in is being manufactured by Howard Ford. This is a 40 denier 
crépe nylon called Country Life. P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 
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DENYS WREY, tx. 


18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821 


A SUPERB HEPPLEWHITE GILTWOOD ARMCHAIR 
IN THE FRENCH MANNER. PERIOD CIRCA 1780, 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A large and important Antique Mahogany 
Breakfront Bookcase of good quality. 
Extreme measurements, length 10 feet 
6 inches, height 8 feet 6 inches, depth 
at centre 204 inches, depth at ends 
14 inches. 


An interesting Antique Mahogany Scottish Grand- 
mother Clock with circular brass dial and eight day 
movement. Maker, R. Gray, Glasgow. Extreme height 
5 feet 6 inches, 


BRIDGEees TREE 
A’ BER DE Eas 


Telephone: 24828, Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’”’ Aberdeen. 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the’late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) ‘LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A FINE QUALITY SHERATON SATINWOOD CABINET, 

CROSSBANDED WITH ROSEWOOD. THE SHAPED LOWER 

PART IS FITTED WITH A CUPBOARD AND DRAWER, 

THE UPPER PART WITH OPEN SHELVES AND SMALL 
CUPBOARDS, Circa 1785. 

Measurements: Width 3 ft. Depth 14ins. Height 5 ft. 10 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 _ Cablegrams: Mallecsont London 


A fine Sheraton burr walnut two flap 
games table banded with satinwood. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers? Association 


THE GENERAL TRADING COMPANY (MAYFAIR) LTD. 
1-5 Grantham Place, Park Lané (Piccadilly end) London, W1. Grosvenor 5762 


